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RECENT COMMERCIAL PUBLICATIONS 


BOLLES’S MONEY, BANKING, AND FINANCE, $1.25 


A brief, practical treatise on the Theory of Money, the Practice and Usages of 
Banking, and the Principles of Finance. The author describes the banking practice 
of the dey, a d adds those legal principles which refer to the topics taken up. This 
book will appeal alike to those who intend to devote themselves to the business of 
banking, to those who are thus engaged, and to those who are studying the history and 
theories of banking. 


MILLS’S MODERN BUSINESS PENMANSHIP, 30 Cts. 


A series of muscular movement exercises and lessons in practical writing, based on 
the natural slant, for use in business schools and in the commercial departments of 
high schools. The copies are photo-engraved reproductions of actual pen-writing, and 
are accompanied by clear and concise instructions to the student. A copy of the work 
will be sent postpaid to any address on receipt of price. 


MODERN ILLUSTRATIVE BANKING 


Illustrates modern banking and bookkeeping as practiced by representative Ameri- 
can financial institutions. Provides a short, interesting and practical course. Adapted 
to the requirements of business schouvls and commercial departments of high schools. 
The outfit consists of text-books, package of vouchers, set of blank books, and package 
of business forms. 





















Write for complete descriptive Catalogue of the well- 
known Williams & Rogers Commercial Text-Books 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York 





Cincinnati Chicago Boston 











These New Latin Books 


OF THE 


GILDERSLEEVE-LODGE SERIES 


HAVE MARKED ATTRACTIONS 


Caesar’s Gallic War 


A Practical Book for Working Students. By Harry F. Towve and 
Paut R. Jenks, Instructors in the Boys’ High School, Brooklyn. 


The introduction contains a lucid account of Cwsar’s life and times, and of the 
organization of the Roman army. The Commentary gives the average student all need- 
ful assistance, and the Syntactical Appendix, a unique and practical feature, greatly fa- 
cilitates his work. Abundant illustrations, plain and in color. 


606 pages. 
Writing Latin 
Book Two, Third and Fourth Year Work. By Joan Epmunp 
Bakss, Latin Master in the Hotchkiss School. 


‘* Writing Latin, Book One, Second Year Work,” issued last year, was received with 
marked favor by teachers as being ‘‘ of all elementary Latin Composition books the most 
suitable for second year work.” This book has a similar discriminating quality; its 
method and execution are eminently practical. The lessons are arranged in groups, 
aiming to bring together in treatment things which from the standpoint of English are 
naturally associated, but which are apt to be confounded when studied separately. 

Book One, 89 pages, 50 cents; Book Two, 172 pages, 75 cents. 


Price, $1.25. 


Juvenal 


By Harry L. Witson, Associate Professor in Johns Hopkins 
University. 

This book aims (1) to supply the undergraduate who takes up Juvenal for the first 
time with everything needful for the understanding and appreciation of the author, with- 
out doing his thinking for him; (2) to offer to the advanced student and the teacher assist- 
ance for a more thorough study of the satire. 370 pages; $1.40. 
For sample pages and further information, 
address 27 and 29 West 23d St., New York. 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY. 


NEW YORK BOSTON NEW ORLEANS 




















Sixth Ave. and 48th St. 
NEW. YORK. 


° li * 
William R. Jenkins, 
No Branch Stores. 
Publish the BERCY, DU CROQUET, SAUVEUR, and other 
well-known methods for teaching 


FRENCH oti Foreign Languages. 


The French and German methods are up to date and are used in many of the best schools and 
colleges throughout the country. Tne general stock of imported books is very large, for we supply 
not only our own publications, but those of all publishers at home and abroad. Our ROMANS 
CHOFBSIS, CONTES CHOISIS, and other series, tastefully printed and low-priced, conta’n master 
pieces of French, Spanish and Italian authors. They are used extensively for class reading, many 
having notes In English. 

A complete catalogue of all publications, also of imported books 
and books for gift purposes, will be sent when requested. 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 


Sixth Avenue and 48th Street, New York. 
NO BRANCH STORES. 











NATURE STUDY HELPS 


NATIWE TREES, A Study for School and Home. By L. W. Russet, Providence, 
R. 1. Illustrated. Price, 30 cents. 
Works upon general botany do not supply the needs of those who wish, without difficult study, to 
come to a friendly acquaintance with the forest and wayride trees which they daily meet. 
This little book is designed to supply the demand for such easily understood and practical matter 
about our native trees. 


LESSONS IN ZOOLOGY.— Common Animal Forms. By Craraset Giiman. 
Boards. Fully illustrated. Price, 50 cents. 

Each “lesson” isin two parts — one In large print, consisting of statements of children’s obser- 
vations, often in their own language; the other in smaller print, consisting of explicit directions to the 
teacher, and additional facts. These directions instruct the teacher as to what materials, specimens, 
etc., are to be used, where such materials may be procured, and how they should be handled. Simple out- 
line drawings are provided, which can be copied easily upon the blackboard. 








NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 29-A Beacon St., BOSTON. 
New York; 43 E. tgth St. CHICAGO: 378 Wabash Ave. 





Vacation being over, and school work resumed, 


ESTERBROOK’S PENS 





are again in evidence, helping to make copies as perfect as pens can make them. 


All Styles. All Stationers. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN MFG. CO. Works! Gainden x25" 

















A TREE IS KNOWN BY ITS FRUIT, 


A SCHOOL 


in his school work. 


If you will mention this paper, and let us know what particular kind of pencils you are 
looking for, they are yours for the asking. 
JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 


BY ITS PENCILS 





ALL pencils ought to be as good as those that are stamped DIXON'S 
AMERICAN GRAPHITE, but that is impossible. 

with these pencils, you are giving them the very best there is : . the straightest - grained, sweet- | 
smelling cedar combined with the blackest and purest graphite, which is absolutely free from 


grit. There is always something to be thankful for, and among the many blessings that the 
school teacher has is the opportunity to use DIXON’S AMERICAN GRAPHITE PENCILS 


When you provide your pupils || 
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‘“ JACK AND JILL.” 


There are games of skill and games of 
skill and chance combined. But here is a 
game where the lucky player wins every 
time. No skill is required, no experience, 
no instructions. A little bit of luck is 
worth them all, and no luck, no win. 
Jack and Jill are the two wooden balls 
which, for a time, are constantly tumbling 
after each other, but soon one of them 
goes long on his luck and begins to mount 
the hill, gaining the very top without a 
broken crown. For more explicit direc- 
tions, see the rules on the box cover. 
This game has made a decided hit. It is 
sold by the Milton Bradley Company, of 
Springfield, Mass. Catalog 4301. Price, 
$1.00, with a great deal of fun for the 
outlay. 
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4 DAYS’ EXCURSION TO NEW YORK 
CITY, #5.00. 


Thursday, October 8, is the date of the 
celebrated New York autumnal excursion 
over the Boston & Albany railroad, Hud- 
son river steamers, Fall River line, and 
the New. York, New Haven & Hartford, 
back to Boston, arriving Saturday or 
Sunday, October 10 or 11. From points 
west of Boston, October 7. Send for de- 
scriptive leaflet. A. 8. Hanson, general 
passenger agent, Boston. 
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The Pope’s temporal sway is now 
limited to a small area in Rome, but iu 
the time of Columbus his power was con- 
siderable. In his new “History of the 
United States for High Schools,” Mr. 
Larned says that in 1493 an application 
was made to the Pope for sovereignty 
over the countries which Columbus had 
discovered, and over further discoveries 
in the Western ocean. As a result, Aiex- 
ander VI., who was then Pope, issued 
edicts, vesting in the Spanish crown a 
sovereignty over countries then or there- 
after found in the Western ocean, which 
were not occupied already by Christian 
powers. “Papal authority in those days,” 
writes Mr. Larned, “was hard to dispute.” 
This book is published by Houghton; 
Mifflin & Co. 


rT > 


ONLY ONCE A YEAR 

Can you go over the Boston & Albany 
railroad to Albany, down the Hudson 
river to New York, returning Fall River 
line to Boston, for $5.00. This year the 
excursion starts from Boston at 8.30 
a. m. Thursday, October 8. From points 
west of Boston, October 7. Send for de- 
scriptive leafiet. A. S. Hanson, general 
passenger agent, Boston. 


& 
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An interesting section in Mr. Larned’s 
new “History of the United States,” just 
published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
mentions some of the influences of physi- 
cal geography on American history. The 
author points out how the climate and 
soil largely determined the portions ot 
the country where slavery flourished, and 
how mountain ranges and rivers fixed the 
course of English and French colonial 
enterprises. 











REMOVAL. 








Teachers will be interested to know 
that C. E. Cobb & Co., picture dealers, 
agents for the Soule Art Companys pub- 
lications, have removed to 346 HKoylston 
street (near Arlington street}. This 
store is well adapted to their business, 
being lighted by daylight, a condition 
important to both buyer and sei:ler in se- 
lecting good pictures. 

a 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co. announce for 
immediate publication the following 
books for schools and colleges: Larned’s 
“History of the United States,” Irving: 
“Life of Goldsmith,’”’ Tennyson’s ‘‘Gareth 
and Lynette,” “Lancelot and Elaine,” 
“Passing of Arthur,” Higginson and 
Boynton’s “‘Reader’s History of American 
Literature,” “Masterpieces of Latin Lit- 
erature,” and the ““Webster-Cooley Lan- 
guage Series.” They will be pleased to 
send particulars of these new books to 
any who are interested. Their offices arte 
in Boston, New York, and Chicago. 








Private School 
WANTED. 


Customer will invest $1,500 to $2,000 in 
private school in New England 
Address 
WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
29-A Beacon 8t., Boston. 















OPOPOPOPOS 


ONE HUNDRED CHOICE SELECTIONS, No. 38 


This issue contains one hundred entirely new pieces none of which have been 
published. Every teacher should have a copy of this new number. Paper binding 
30 cents; cloth binding 50 cents. Sold by all booksellers and news dealers or sent 


prepaid upon receipt of price. 
THE PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 950 Arch St., Philadelphia 
OP@ OYLOPOYMOY ©OOOOOOO6 Se Dale Oar Oar Or OerOrt 
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How to Teach Drawing. 

This book tells the teacher how to proceed 
from day today.—What to have pupils do. What 
questions to ask. What answers to require. The 
book ts for teachers only, the pupiis being 


DRAWING 


pevrpeer with models which can be prepared 
yy the teacher and pupils from directions 
given in the book. Teachers are alsu enabled 
to pass an examination In Drawing by study- 
ing this book, The book is substantially 
bound and contains 180 diagrams and illus. 

trations. Price, 3) cents prepaid. 
8S We have just added a chapter on Color to 
this book, with questions at the bottom of each 
page for the use of teachers preparing for exam- 
inations. Price of the complete book, prepaid, 
MIT. y 


Your Theme 


—if you are bedcrery J or speaking on any educational 
subject—is probably treated by an expertin one or 
more articles in the back numbers of 


Education 


now in its 24th year. Our complete card -index 
makes entire contents available. Send us your 
subject and we can name and furnish vol. and num- 
ber containing discussion of same. Single copies, 
85 cents. Subscription price, $300 a year. The 
leading monthly magazine of secondary education. 
Send us your entire periodical list for quotation. 


THE PALMER CO., 
50 Bromfield St., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


25 cents. Address, W. HAZLETON S 
102 Seneca St., Buffalo, N. Y. 








NEW SCHOOL LANTERN 


UP TO DATE Moderate Price 
FITTED FOR Write for 
ACCESSORIES Particulars 





= Dept. Four’”’ 


McINTOSH §éomeanyo™ 


CHICAGO 














alifornia Tourist 
Folder Free 


Better write to-day for a copy of the new 
tourist car folder of the 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
and Union Pacific Line 


It describes the comfortable tourist sleepers 
of this line — Chicago. to San Francisco —- in 
which the berth rate is only $6. This is the 
season to plan your California trip, and this 
is the way to go. 


369 Washington Street 


BOSTON 


W. W. HALL, 
New England Passenger Agent 














TEACHERW EXAMINATION 
BOOKS A year's questions and answers 
ofthe N. Y. State Uniform Teachers’ Kxam- 
lnations on all subjects, first, second and third 


The Regents’ 


rades, 35c; all questions and answers 
or past 14 years in any one subject,25c; all 23 
subjects for past I4 years, complete with 
auswers, $2.00. 
THE REGENTS’ QUESTIONS in any of 
the hong ney’ A branches for past 12 years, 25c; 
answers, 2c; 200r more copies for school use, 
2e, each, answers free to teacher, 


Review Books 


GRADED EXERCISES IN ARITH- 
METIC for preparing pupils for Common 
School Examinations, and for grade work 
in allschools. A separate book of examples 
aud exercises in each rade, Price 2c. 
Book of Answers for all grades,25c, Address, 
W.HazletonSmith, 102 Seneca St.,Buffalo,N.Y 


Boston & Maine Railroad. 


LOWEST RATES 
Fast Train Service 


BETWEEN 


BOSTON »® CHICAGO 
St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis 


AND ALL POINTS 


WEST. NORTHWEST, SOUTHWEST. 


Pullman Parlor or Sleeping Cars on all 
Through Trains. 











INSHIP 
Teachers’ Agency, 
99-A Beacon &t., BOSTON. 


For tickets and information apply at any 

principal ticket office of the Compans. 
D, J. FLANDERS, 

Gen’l Pass. and Tkt. Act, BOSTOV. 





A CLOSE ANALYSIS. 


The following letter from the banking 
house of the Lee, Thompson company of 
131 State street, Boston, is a close an- 
alysis of one of the most important of 
the railway systems, and of one of the so- 
called “active’’ stocks,—that is stocks on 
which quick turns can be made. The 
meaning of the letter is that St. Paul is 
a good purchase at present low prices for 
a long pull and with margin sufficient to 
protect buyers from flurries. The firm is 
taking a great many pooled accounts, 
which give ample protection. Of St. Paul, 
it says:— 

The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul is 


deservedly considered one of the finest 
systems in the country, and its annual 
report, therefore, has more than ordinary 
interest for the investor. So far as gross 
earnings are concerned, no fault can be 
found. Like the majority of other roads 
of the country, it shows a considerable in- 
crease, this amounting to $2,050,000, or 
approximately 4.3 per cent. The most 
striking feature of the report is the larga 
increase in operating expenses. Had not 
$1,370,000 less been charged to the re- 
newal and improvement account, the net 
results for the year would actually have 
fallen below those for the previous two 
months. The tendency of cost of con- 
ducting transportation increases to such 
an extent as to almost wipe out gains for 
gross, is most significant, for unless it 
can be counteracted, some of the weaker 
roads may yet be compelled to take a 
more conservative stand in respect to 
dividend payments. The St. Paul is a 
road with a very large and profitable 
traffic, and enjoys a conservative and able 
management. When we consider more 
closely the increase in the cost of con- 
ducting transportation we find that it was 
caused to a large extent by an increase in 
the cost of fuel and labor, the former item 
amounting to $866,429, and the latter to 
$959,805. In spite of the decrease in the 
amount charged to the renewal and im- 
provement account, however, it is esti- 
mated that fully $2,334,000 was expended 
on improvements and additions charged 
to operating expenses. Maintenance of 
way increased $127,911, while maintenance 
of equipment increased $530,239. It can 
thus be seen that in this respect there 
was no stinting of charges. In its bearing 
on the fuel question, the policy pursued by 
the management of acquiring coal lands 
is of a special interest. At the close of 
the year, the company has acquired title 
to 1,110 acres of coal land, and the coal 
under 1,257 acres in Iowa also reached by 
its lines. During the year it also pur- 
chased 347 acres of coal land, and coal 
under 16,426 acres in Illinois. Since the 
close of the year, it has acquired coal 
under 3,988 acres, and has option on 
11,056 acres of coal land in the same 
vicinity. In other words, counting its 
options, it already has at its disposal over 
34,000 acres, which will mean a material 
reduction in the cost of its coal supply, as 
well as making it independent of outside 
sources. There was no change during the 
year in the amount of common stock out- 
standing, although the preferred was in- 
creased $1,042,000 by the exchange of con- 
vertible bonds. As indicating how lightly 
the St. Paul is capitalized, it is interesting 
to note that its capital stock per mile is 
only $15,848. The funded debt decreased 
during the year $1,042,000, the amount of 
convertibles exchanged for stock being 
now only $18,519 per mile of road with an 
interest charge of $942 per mile. The total 
capitalization is only $34,367 per mile, 
which stands in marked contrast with 
that of roads like the Union traffic and 
Atchison. The company still has treasury 
bonds available for sale amounting to 
$5,144,000. As indicating the strength 
financially of St. Paul, it is interesting to 
note that it has a net working capital of 
$10,000,000. The net result for the year 
approximates 10 per cent. on the entire 
capitalization. 
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578 MILES BY RAIL AND STEAMER, 
$5.00. 


Through the famous Berkshire hills to 
Albany, down the Hudson river by either 
day or night boat, thence Fail River 
steamer to Boston. 

Famous annual autumnal New York ex- 


cursion over the Boston & Albany rail- 
road, from Boston, Thursday, October 8 
From points west of Boston, October 7. 
Send to A, 8. Hanson, general passenger 





agent, Boston, for descriptive leaflet. 
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TEN SALARY STUDIES.—(L) 








(In Journal of Education, (Boston) October 1 to December 3, 1903.] 


A NOTABLE SALARY STUDY. 


BY WILLIAM E,. CURTIS. 


(William EB. Curtis writes for the Chicago Record- 
Herald the best daily letters written for any daily in the 
United States, from the standpoint of giving all round 
information upon every conceivable American topic of 
general interest. He closed a series of letters on Iowa 
with one from which te following is taken.] 


lowa is a Tich, proud state. It asserts a claim to 
a higher average of intelligence and a more even dis- 
tribution of wealth among its population than any 
other. It stands as the typical American common- 
wealth, an example to all other communities of the 
highest degree of civilization. Of its two and a half 
millions of population only 310,000 are foreign born 
and leas than 3 per cent. of the inhabitants are illit- 
erate. Iowa has three state universities and twenty- 
three other colleges; a vote is polled for every 3.5 of 
its population; i has 82,000 more men than women, 
and no state in the Union has a smaller number of 
poor people or dependents. 
lowa boasts of her schools. Everybody in the 
state will tell you that there is no more complete or 
comprehensive common school system in existence. 
She is especially proud of her schoolhouses, which, 
perhaps, will average better than those of any state 
in the Union, Massachusetts and New York not ex- 
cepted. Wherever there is a town the most con- 
spicuous building is a schoolhouse, and if it is a 
mall town the schoolhouse is the finest building in 
the place. Nevertheless, to the disgrace of the local 
school boards, the janitors in many cases receive 
larger salaries than the principal or any teacher in 
the building. They are not educated men or trained 
mechanics, or skilled laborers; they have not gradu- 
ated at any normal school or college, and are not 
noted for ability or intelligence; nor are they em- 
ployed more than a few hours of the day, less than 
half the time that a teacher spends in the school- 
room, but they are usually voters and have a political 
pull, which should not be permitted in a state like 
this. However, it would not be fair to cut down 
‘the wages of a janitor; the evil can be remedied in 
another way. 
| have never known of a school teacher starving to 
death in Towa, but during my travels in this state 
have been told of many who have been deprived of 
ordinary comforts and have suffered for the neces- 
‘aries of life. At all the normal schools and colleges 
you can hear this same story. The superintendents 
of public instruetion in the different counties and 
cities will give you the particulars and show you the 
shameful figures which place Lowa at the bottom of 
the list as paying the lowest average salaries to both 
en and women teachers of all the states and terri- 
‘ories in the Mississippi valley with the exception of 
Louisiana. Of all the northern states, Ohio alone 
pays less to men teachers, and Maine, New Hamp- 
‘hire and Vermont only pay less to women teachers. 
Che following table will show the average monthly 
‘ilaries. paid to the school teachers in the central 
. and it will be noticed that Iowa does not oc- 
“py an honorable place:— 
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Per month. 

Wiseone Men. Women, 
te NID 666s vo debe vee awabey cess cc $67.90 $35.50 
MMT TS ee ee 59.64 50.69 
SBGIRNS, .. «+s 603s nee nanan ets a 48.25 40.25 
Michigan , ,..cestageae teats is beubrs 47.79 34.95 
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Ohie Te DIOP oe ee eee eee $7.01 $1.45 
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There are 18,177 schools in Iowa, which are open 
for instruction an average of seven and nine-tenths 
months. There are 727,775 children of school age in 
the state, of whom 554,992 are enrolled in the public 
schools. The average attendance is 364,409; the 
total number of teachers is 28,437, of whom 5,577 
are men and 22,860 are women. Each teacher has 
an average of thirty pupils, and the cost of educat- 
ing a child in the public schools averages $1.86 a 
month. 

It would seem that a rich and progressive state 
like this could afford to pay a little more than $1.86 
a month for the education of its children. ‘This aver- 
age is very much below.those in others of less wealth 
and less pride. 

The trouble in Iowa is with the county boards. 
They are too economical in the management of the 
schools, and too stingy in the treatment of their 
teachers. I am told that the chief reasons are that 
so large a proportion of the teachers are women, 
without votes, and that the number of applicants is 
so large. 

At the recent Teachers’ convention in Boston, Wil- 
liam McAndrew of New York, who has been making 
an investigation of this subject, presented a state- 
ment showing that the average salary of men teach- 
ers in the United States is less than $322 a year, and 
the average salary of women teachers is less than 
$270. Counting the school year in Iowa as eight 
months, although the average is less than that, the 
men teachers of this state are paid an average annual 
salary of $296.08 and the women teachers $251.60. 
temember that is the average; not the minimum; 
hence most of the teachers must receive less than 
this sum. 

I do not think anyone will question the right of 
the teachers to better pay. Although they are paid 
for only eight months in the year, they must eat, 
drink, and wear clothing during the other four 
months; they must dress well and in good taste, be- 
cause the fathers and mothers of the pupils do not 
approve of shabby looking teachers; they must have 
books, to keep up with the development of thought 
and educational progress, and most of them have 
somebody dependent upon them for support. They 
must be educated at normal schools and attend con- 
ventions and institutes to keep up with the time. 
It will be conceded, also, that a teacher, above all 
others, should lay aside each month some money for 
old age or disability, because members of that pro- 
fession never get rich. ‘here is scarcely a mechanic 
in Iowa that is not better paid, and if such salaries 
as are given teachers in Iowa should be offered any 
class of working men there would be an immediate 
strike. 

I am told also that the school teachers of Iowa are 
the only public servants who have to submit to an ex- 
amination every year, and these examinations often 
subject them to considerable expense. 

President Seerley of the state normal schoo] at 
Cedar Falls told me that the net income of teachers 
in Iowa is less than $60 a year, that is, they have 
that amount of money remaining from their salary 
after paying for room and board, and out of that 
sum a teacher is compelled to clothe herself, buy her 
books, pay her traveling expenses, and other in- 
cidentals. President Seerley says that it takes ten 
years for graduates of the state normal school to pay 
the expense of their education. A teacher's life aver- 
ages three years. They are compelled to leave the 
schools and seek other employment in order to pay 
their living expenses. No man who aspires to a 
home and a family can afford to teach echool in 





Iowa, and there is no hope for a woman who enters 
that profession unless she has extraordinary gifts, 
and has an opportunity to secure a position in one 
of the prominent city schools. And yet it will be 
conceded that teaching is the most important occupa- 
tion in which any of the citizens of lowa are engaged. 


When I asked Miss Margaret A. Haley of Chicago, 
president of the National Federation of Teachers, if 
the conditions | found to prevail in Iowa in regard 
to the salaries and tenure of office of teachers existed 
elsewhere, she replied:— 

“Yes, the conditions in Iowa are typical of the 
conditions existing throughout the United States. 
In the South and in the rural districts of the East 
they are even worse. ‘Teaching should be a profes- 
sion, the same as law, medicine, and the ministry; it 
should not be a side issue, a mere makeshift or step- 
ping stone to something more lucrative or permanent. 
It will never reach the dignity of a profession nor 
command the entire time and the best powers of the 
best minds, either of men or women, until the con- 
ditions under which the work is done make it worth 
while to prepare for teaching with the idea of re- 
maining at it. This means that the standard of en- 
trance qualifications, academic and professional, 
must be raised, the tenure of office must be certain 
during efficiency and good behavior, the teacher must 
be recognized as an educator and accorded a voice in 
the decision of questions of educational policy, and, 
lastiy, as a foundation for these, the teacher during 
active service must have a salary adequate to meet 
the increased demands incident upon this higher pro- 
fessional standard, and increased cost of living, and 
afterward provision for old age pensions. 

“The compensation for teaching is at present so 
low that it is impossible to make the preparation 
necessary for teaching. The average yearly salary 
paid to the women teachers of the United States 
would not keep a carriage horse in Chicago. In ad- 
dition to that, as long as a horse is able to do his 
work he is sure of his keep, and the public would 
condemn one who would take all that the animal had 
to give in the best years of his life, and then turn 
him out on the highway to starve, yet this is the lot 
of teachers everywhere in the United States, from 
Maine to California, except in New York city. 

“Tf teachers are to become a mere cog in the wheels 
of educational machinery, or automatons to carry out 
the ideas of the high salaried. officials, the power of 
original thought will be destroyed and teaching will 
become as mechanical and uninviting as it was fifty 
years ago. The ideals of teaching and the meaning 
of education have undergone a complete change since 
the days of our grandfathers, when teacher was a 
contrivance for imparting lifeless facts. The modern 
conception is the sympathetic contact of the mind of 
the teacher with the mind of the growing child, in 
which the facts taught are incidents and not essen- 
tials. It mattered little with the old ideas whether 
a teacher had thirty or sixty pupils, but the teaching 
of to-day, which demands the development of the 
individuality and personality of each child, is impos- 
sible, when from sixty to a hundred children are 
found herded together in one room under one teacher 
throughout the entire country. 

“No greater mistake can be made than to regard 
these as solely questions affecting the interest of 


teachers. While the teacher is the immediate vic- 


tim, the public is more vitally interested, for the 
foundation on which our democracy and our civiliza- 
tion rests is endangered by the destruction of the 
power of personality, individuality, and initiative in 
both teachers and pupils.” 
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AGRICULTURK FOR TEACHERS 
LIC SCHOOLS. 


PHELPS, NEW YORK. 


Prominent educators are beginning to appreciate 
the inyportance of instruetion in agriculture in a 
well-rounded system of edueation. 

In his report to the trustees, President 
Butler of Columbia University urges the introduc- 
tion of courses in agriculture in the Teachers College 
of New York. He calls attention to the fact that 
many of its graduates are soon to engage in teaching 
in the rural communities, particularly of the South, 
and that they will not be properly equipped for their 
work without a knowledge of soil physics, of fertil- 
izers, of plant life and growth, and of animals and 
their management. He adds that many of the 
teachers must deal with pupils who are destined to 
gain their livelihood from the soil, and that if these 
pupils fail to get a knowledge of the fundamental 
principles of agriculture in the public schools they 
are not likely to get such knowledge at all. 

It is a healthy sign of progress, too, to find such 
women’s colleges as Wellesley and Mount Holyoke 
introducing courses in certain lines of agriculture. 
lf those who are to be the teachers of the youth in 
the future can arouse a deeper interest in rural life it 
will mean much to the social welfare of the nation. 
It must be admitted that the country districts have, 
in many insfances, declined as a result of the marked 
exodus of the rural population. On the other hand, 
our cities are puzzling over the problem of. con- 
gested districts. The labor item on the farm is 
growing to be a most serious one in many parts of 
this country, and unless a proper balance can be 
found between the numbers of the non-food pro-- 
ducing laborers of our cities, and of the food- 
producing laborers of the country, production and 
distribution may not be able to keep pace with the 
demands for consumption. 

In the larger cities where school garden work has 
been given a fair trial there is an intense interest on 
the part of the promoters, and an eager enthusiasm 
on the part of the children. The chief obstacle to 
success at present lies in the lack of properly trained 


BY CHARLES 8. 


recent 


teachers. 

And yet something is being done to meet this de- 
ficiency. The School of Practical Agriculture and 
Horticulture, which recently removed from West- 
chester County, N. Y., to a more favorable location 
near Poughkeepsie, is offering special instruction to 
teachers interested in school garden work. With a 
plant of 400 acres the opportunities for practical in- 
struction in agriculture are most favorable, while 
special instruction in nature study and garden work 
will be enlarged to meet a growing demand. The 
school garden work of Mrs. Henry Parsons has al- 
ready aroused interest in New York city, and this 
school is training two teachers, who have been with 
her, for a broader work the coming summer. Is it 
not possible that through an interest in nature by 
the children a solution of some of the vexing prob- 
lems of city life may be reached? What seems like 
a new world may thus be. opened to the minds of 
those who have known little outside of brick walls 
and pavements. Already we see the fruits of the 
school garden work in the eagerness of some, who 
have enjoyed its privileges, to learn more of nature’s 
truths, with the ultimate hope of a home in the 
country. 

Our system of public school education has placed 
great stress upon a proper training for commercial 
life, and has neglected, or allowed to be crowded out, 
the equally important training for the life of the 
home and the farm. If publie school instruction in 
agriculture did no more than to instill an interest in 
nature, and to point out the possibilities of home 
adornment by making use of nature’s resources, it 
would repay the effort. What children need most in 
education is a greater power to see intelligently. 
The average child notices little of the things of 
beauty and of interest in nature until his powers of 
When 
an interest is once developed impressions reaching 
the mind through the eye have a most lasting influ- 


observation are aroused by teacher or parent. 


ence. 


IN PUB- 


Che laborer is worthy of bis bire.--Luke X: 7. 





Normal schools should follow the example of the 
colleges which are training teachers, by better equip- 
ping their graduates for work in the rural schools. 
Pennsylvania has already taken steps in this direc- 
tion, one at least of her normal school having given 
instruction in agriculture for several years. As the 
normal schools are supported at public expense, it 
seems reasonable to demand that their work should 
meet the public needs. Although there is an agri- 
cultural college in each of the states, yet only a smali 
proportion ot the youth of the rural districts will 
ever profit directly by the instruction which they 
offer. 

‘he expense and the need for the help of the boys 
on the farm often prevent the taking up of a college 
Properly-trained ‘teachers in our rural 
schools would instill a new interest in rural life by 
calling attention to the many features of interest in 
nature, and by encouraging the children to study 
her laws. 


course. 


THH SCHUVVUL THACHER. 








BY KATHERINE DEVEREUX BLAKK, NEW YORK. 


‘leaching is in many ways the most noble of all 
the professions. ‘The clergyman ministers to sick 
souls, the physician to sick bodies, the judge mete: 
out justice to offenders, but to the true teacher is 
given the beautiful duty of so shaping the plastic 
heart and brains of the children under her care that 
neither soul nor body need fall ill. This is a work 
which calls for the highest and best to which a 
human being can attain. The noblest ideals of the 
soul sheuld be enshrined in the heart of her who 
strives to awaken high thoughts in the minds of the 
children who hold the future of our country in their 
tiny hands. There are now over ten thousand teach- 
ers in the public schools of this city, most of them 
imbued with the high spirit of their sacred calling. 

Nearly nine-tenths of these teachers are women, 
as they should be, for women are the natural teachers 
of the race. In all branches of the animal kingdom 
it is the female who trains the young, and it is wise 
to place the education of the young of the human 
family in the hands of the worhan. Just consider for 
a moment the splendid task that is given to the 
teacher here. 

New York city has been called the “gateway of the 
nation.” To its shores come immigrants, nay, in 
thousands, every day, and many of them never go 
beyond the city limits. As a result our metropolis is 
the most foreign city in America; but sixteen per 
cent. of its children can boast of American parentage. 
Into the hands of the public school teacher is given 
the magnificent work of transforming these un- 
lettered and.uncultured peasants of Europe into edu- 
cated, self-respecting English-speaking American 
citizens proud of the institutions of the land of their 
adoption. Is not the woman who does her share in 
this labor living an ideal life? 

Our great city does all this, not only for the chil- 
dren, but for the~grown people. In our evening 
schools it is not unusual to see gray-haired men and 
women struggling with the intricacies of our beanti- 
ful language. The public school system goes a step 
farther this year, and has established a series of lec- 
tures on American government in Yiddish and 
Italian. These lectures teach the priceless blessings 
of the freedom which is now theirs to these poor for- 
eigners, who are often bitter with the centuries of 
oppression under which they and their fathers have 
groaned. Only those who are connected with our 
public school system can appreciate the stupendous 
ideals which the character of the work inspires. 
Think of the individual workers in this serious field, 
the brave toilers who sow for the harvest of a life- 
time—for the reaping of a nation! Fifty years ago 
a man ‘became a teacher after he had failed in every- 
thing else; a woman, because no other profession was 
open to her. To-day this is all changed. hose who 
desire to become teachers must have not only an ex- 
cellent education, but a professional training in the 





art of teaching as weil. Surely such a training en- 
courages high ideals! 

it is to be regretted that women have not been 
permitted, to any extent, to take their proper place 
among those who guide ‘the policy of our schools, 
As yet, our superintendents are almost exclusively 
men. We women look forward to the time when the 
value of our counsel will be recognized, and merit 
rather than sex will be considered in the appoint- 
ment of superintendents and other school otticials. 
We feel that the home spirit is needed in our schools, 
and only a woman can carry this home spirit with 
her. very true teacher has the mother heart strong 
in her, and this attribute should find its place in the 
highest councils of the school world. As no home 
can be perfect without the guidance of both father 
and mother, so does the periect school need the ex- 
pression of the best thought of good men and good 
women. ‘l‘he huge institutions that are like enor- 
mous educational mills should give place to smaller 
and more homelike school communities, where prin- 
cipal and children can know and love each other. 
Love should be the keynote of thought and feeling 
alike in home and school, the touchstone that will 
awaken al] the dormant faculties, the lamp that will 
light all the dark places. There are no ideals too 
lofty for the teacher to aspire to, but love alone will 
help her to their attainment, for “the greatest ol 
these is love.”—-Harper’s Weekly. 





SYMPATH Y. 


BY SAMUEL HAMILTON, BRADDOCK, PA. 


Human sympathy is the most potent force in life. 
It is the mainspring of human action, and outshiue 
intellect as the sun outshines the stars. Out of the 
heart are the issues of life, and in it are born all the 
truiy great achievements of men. Sympathy for the 
poor of Dublin produced earth’s greatest oratorio. 
From the heart of Clara Barton came the Red Cross 
society. From the heart of Lincoln came freedom for 
the slaves, and from earth’s greatest heart came the 
Sermon on the Mount. Sympathy works greater 
transformations than the wizard’s wand. It turns 
cruelty into kindness, sorrow into joy, and mis- 
fortune into blessing. 

Chiseled on the tomb of one of the Dukes of 
Argyle are these words of William Penn: “I expect 
to pass through life but once. If there is any kind- 
ness or any good thing I can do my fellow beings, let 
me do it now. For I shall not pass this way again.” 
If acts speak louder than words, many of my friends 
do not expect to pass this way again. 

Sympathy for the living is better than respect for 
the dead. The flower on the grave and the pardon 
after execution are too late. They are love and 
mercy behind time. But sympathy and kindness are 
twin graces to the living. ‘heir ministrations arc 
always on time. They preach a gospel of decds 
rather than creeds. They sing the songs, scatter the 
sunshine and distribute the flowers and fruits of life. 

Cruel famine reigned in a Russian city. A kind- 
hearted philanthropist passing down the street saw 
a beggar standing on the corner in the snow. Shiver 
ing in his tattered garments, he held out his hand 
for help. Quickly the good man rifled his pockets for 
a coin, but found none. Noting the gaunt form, the 
thin lips, the watery eyes, and the half-starved ex- 
pression of the poor creature, he took his cold hands 
in his and said: “Do not be angry with me, m)\ 
brother, for I have nothing to give.” A smile not of 
this world lighted wp the beggar’s face, as he replied, 





“But you called me brother, and thereby gave to m 
your sympathy, the greatest gift that man can 
give to man.” An hour later as the philanthropis 
returned he saw the lifeless form of the beggar coli! 
and stiff in the snow, but the smile was still ther 
and the voiceless lips seemed to say: “Blessed a1 
they who sympathize, for they shall have sympathy.” 
And heart is that those 
bountifully gave shall as bountifully receive, wh: 
the shadows gather about them.—Report. 
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COLLEGE : 


ENGLISH. 





pURKE’S SPEECH ON THE CONCILIATION 
WITH AMERICA,—(111.) 


BY EDITH GILES. 

xL! Name “some leading American lawyers” sent to 
Congress. Who was best known in England? 

ror: of the words, “mis-government” and “tyranny.” 
How would the colonies apply them? 

Summarize from Burke the effect upon the colonies of 

Their English ancestry. 

Their form of government. 

Their religion. 

Slavery as an institution in the Southern colonies. 

Education in the colonies, particularly in the study of 


law. 
XLII. What does Burke say is the effect of distance 
and separation? Can you find illustrations of what he 


says in the colonial: history of 1765-1775? 

“But there is a power’’—What sentence in this para- 
graph completes this, if the rest is left out? 

XLII. What, then, are “the six capital sources con- 
jitioning the colonies,” and what springs from them? 

“It has grown with the growth.” Why is this a re- 
markable sentence? 

XLIV. “You see the magnitude,” etc. Illustrate each 
of these qualities, as Burke has defined it in the course 
of his speech. “Until very lately”—how so? 

“But having resolved that none but an obedient as- 
sembly should sit.” To what (specifically) does Burke 
refer? . 

“Not the name of governor, as formerly, or committee, 
as at present.” Explain. 

What was the new. government? 

XLV. “Abrogated the ancient government of Massa- 
chusetts.” What is meant? , 

What has Burke mentioned already as many of those 
fundamental principles, formerly believed infallible on 
the part of England? 

XLVII. What three possibilities does Burke suggest? 
The second has been tried upon Massachusetts and Vir- 
ginia with what results, as instanced in Burke’s speech? 

From the next eight paragraphs prove that the first 
proposition is impossible, on account of (a) the popula- 
tion, (b) the situation, (ec) the spirit, (d) the religion, 
(e) the distance from which England must act. 

XLIX. Uow far west had colonization extended? 

LI. What plan to do this has Burke mentioned al- 
ready ? 

LVI. “Which is refused an entrance into the ports of 
Virginia or Carolina.” To what does Burke refer? How 
had Burke used slavery previous'y as a factor? 

LVll. Summarize from Burke’s speech, “the moral 
causes,” and “the natural causes.” 

LIX. “I can seareely conceive.”’ Why does Burke 
make this statement? 

\pply this entire paragraph specifically to the colonies 
at this time. 

LX. “We are——the judge.” Why does Burke make 
this claim?” 

“In my little reading.” Was this, or the reverse, true 
of Burke? 

What was England’s abstract right “to judge.” 

“Unless | conld be sure there were no rights,” etc. 
What rights claimed by the colonists, justified these? 
What means civil litigant? In what way was America a 
civil litigant against England? 

In what way a culprit? (Theoretically.) 

‘Whose moral quality,” ete, Explain this sentence. 
LXI. “A rebellion in Massachusetts Bay.” Explain 
relerence. “As they formerly addressed to have traitors 
brought here.” Explain reference. “Modes of public 
“oercion have been adopted.” Illustrate this statement 
Irom history. 

LXVI. What is that “characteristic mark and seal’? 
ins this be made an assertion, instead of an hypo- 

LXVIL. What means “that solemn declaration of sys- 
tematic indulgence’? 
. LXVIII. “Some years ago,” ete. What had Burke in 
hind? 

LXIX. “Attack the trade laws.” Explain. 

LXXIL. “They do confine’—how? 

“XXII Explain the first sentence of this paragraph. 

LXXUL. “To judge of the two.” Can we accept this 
Statement unqualified ? ° 

LXXIV. “But the colonies will go further.” Signifi- 
— of this statement in the light of American history? 
on What event in recent colonial history has 
“kein mind in asking these questions? 


mt | “Assurance given to the colonies to lay no 
gree a on them.” What was this assurance? 

aah Who were “Lords of trade”? 
tien To what, extent had the French and Indian 


‘ed the colonies? 





1695, 1710. Significance of these dates? 

CII. Who are meant by “the misguided people,” and 
What by “the miserable stories’? 

CV. In what sense does Burke use the phrase “the 
utmost rights of legislation’? Explain this paragraph 
fully. 

CVIII. “Other towns, full as guilty as she.’’ Explain. 

“The corporation of Boston was not heard.” Had any 
petition been offered for a hearing? 

CIX. “To prevent you from taking away the charters 
of Connecticut and Rhode Island. Why? 

Significance of the words “less power’’? 

“What is meant by “returning officer,” and what is the 
significance of this clause? 

CX. What was the duration of this Act, and why does 
Burkle assign the duration of the colonial quarrel to it? 

CXII. “During good behavior.” What particular ref- 
erence is this? 

CXIIl. What was the purpose of the Courts of Admir- 
alty? What does Burke mean by ‘‘a more decent main- 
tenance” ? } r 

CXIV. What does Burke mean by “A court partaker 
of the fruits of its own condemnation is a robber’’? 

What by “‘ransom by auction’’? 

CXXXIV. “Revenue from Bengal, you were obliged 
to return a loan.”’ To what does Burke refer? 

CXXXV. Explain, “Let the colonies always keep the 
idea of their civil rights associated with your govern- 
ment.”’ 

CXXXVI. Define Land Tax Act, Mutiny Bill, Com- 
mittee of Supply. 

SIME ANIMALS OF THK NORTHERN 
HEMISPHERE*—(XL1.) 
i cn 
BY CLARABEL GILMAN, BOSTON, 
‘ onsittien 


THE HORSE.—III. 





‘Uhe horse is not the only single-toed animal. ‘The 
ass, the donkey, the zebra, and the quagga, all are 
members of the genus quus, of the same family, so 
to speak. ‘These, with the horse, the tapir, and the 
rhinoceros constitute the odd-toed section of the 
great group of Ungulates or hoofed animals. All the 
others, which we know so well, the deer, ox, pig, 
goat, sheep, and camel, are all even-toed. The shy, 
harmless tapir, with its heavy, thickset body, and 
long, flexible snout, making its home in the forests 
of tropical America, the Malay Peninsula, Borneo, 
and Sumatra, shows little resemblance to the fleet 
steed of civjlized lands. But it has three toes on the 
hind feet, and though it has four on the fore-feet, 
the third toe is the longest and largest, and the mid- 
dle line of the foot passes through the third toe on 
the hind feet, and nearly through the third toe on 
the fore feet. Moreover, each toe has a hoof of its 
own. 

The rhinoceros, ponderous and clumsy to the last 
degree, is still more unlike the horse. With its large 
head, one or two horns in the middle of the face, ex- 
tremely short, thick neck, heavy body, and short legs, 
it seems verily like an uncouth remnant of past ages. 

If we ask why the horse with his greater size and 
strength is so readily available as a servant in so 
many parts of the habitable globe, we shall find the 
answer in certain of his mental and physical charac- 
teristics. . In the first place, he has a remarkable 
power of adaptation to different diets. In civilized 
life he’thrives on his hay and oats, but will enjoy a 
taste of almost anything from roast meat to a lump 
of sugar.. The Arab feeds his horse upon dates as 
well as barley,.and the Bedouin refreshes his mare 
with a long draught of camel’s milk before he allows 
his wife and children to quench their thirst. On the 
shores of the Red sea and the Persian gulf the horse 
has a diet of: fish, both fresh and dried, and the 
hardy. steed of the robber Turcomans subsists during 
flight or pursuit upon a piece of raw and juicy. beef 
wrapped round the mouth-piece of his bit. Still. 
the whole:structure of the horse points clearly to the 
grazing habit—his teeth, his prehensile upper lip, 
even his feet.- Hf snowbound on Mongolian steppes, 
he uses his hoofs to scrape away the snow, in order 
to reach. the vegetation beneath; in summer on the 
same plains he:ploughs the sun-baked earth in search 
of roots. When the thoroughbred paws the floor of 
his stall at feeding time, he is only acting on an im- 


* Copyrighted, 1897, by Clarabel Gilman. 


pulse derived from the practice of uncounted genera- 
tions of wild ancestors, whose food was often ob- 
tained only by this exercise of their hoofs. . 

But it is because of the peculiar traits of character 
and mental attributes of the horse that man is able 
so completely to subdue so large an animal to his 
needs. The horse is so timid and so easily deceived 
that it is not difficult to make him believe that he can 
do nothing against the will of man. He has a “mind 
of one idea,’ which dominates him to the exclusion 
of all others till something occurs to substitute an- 
other thought in its place. A horse in his panic 
rushes madly back into a burning stable because the 
one idea that the stall is his shelter and refuge fills 
his mind, and he is sure that is the only place of 
safety. But blindfold him, tie up one leg, and make 
him hop on three, or in some other way substitute 
another idea, and he will submit to be led quietly 
from the building. 

A horse’s memory is quite phenomenal, ‘and a 
thing once learned is never forgotten. Hence the 
great need in training a colt that there be no mis- 
takes, that he have nothing to unlearn. A road once 
traveled he always recognizes, and he never forgets 
the stable that has once been his home, and will 
show his delight on returning to it, even after many 
vears. A horse suffers acutely from homesickness 
when taken to new quarters, and it is this rather 
than any physical ailment that often affects him 
when brought from the country to the city, and 
causes his lack of appetite and general low condition. 

Many a horse is whipped for being vicious, when 
he is really only terrified by something that he ean- 
not understand. If we will try to put ourselves in 
his place we can often discover the cause of his terror 
and show him that there is really no danger. 

Horses are quick to discover any weakness or un- 
certainty on the part of the driver, and change their 
behavior accordingly, 

Many a horse that will jog along at his own sweet 
will when a woman is guiding him, especially if she 
be not an over-skilful driver, will trot over the road 
at a verv creditable pace when his master takes the 
reins. 

We owe our horses considerate treatment. What 
does this include? Sufficient food and drink, clean, 
comfortable quarters, good bedding, and light, well- 
made shoes properly put on, these are certainly 
among the essentials. The noble animal also has a 
right to the full possession of his mane and tail, his 
natural protection against insects, and to be per- 
mitted to carry his head as his own cervical ligament 
allows. 

The overdraw check-rein was made for the racer 
on the track, and to be used for only a few minutes 
at a time, yet horses traveling for hours are con- 
demned to carry their heads at the same elevation. 
Says Mr. Ware: “No road-horse needs the over-draw 
check, and it is an infernal machine of the most 
scientific make; well enough in its place, and for the® 
special purpose for which it was made, but utterly 
out of reason, or need, in the private stable. The 
high side-checks, with the loops sewn upon the crown 
piece of the bridle (and not affixed to the throat 
latch), are more natural, comfortable, gracefu!, and 
equally effective; and they should always be wora 
fairly loose in ordinary driving.” 

It is pleasant to record that within the last twenty 
years there has been great improvement in methods 
of shoeing horses. While Mr. Ware and _ other 
authorities strongly advocate leaving carriage horses 
unshod, whenever possible, it is only fair to state 
that some who have tried the experiment in good 
faith have found the results unsatisfactory. In the 
ease of horses already accustomed to shoes the change 
should evidently be made with great care, if made a: 
all, and after due consideration of the peculiarities 
of each horse. If a horse must be shod, perhaps a 
narrow, semi-circular tip, which will prevent the 
wear of the hoof at the toe, will furnish all the pro- 
tection needed by most horses used in driving. On 
the other hand, if the animal can be driven without 

shoes, not only will there be a considerable saving of 
expense, but he will escape all the foot diseases, wil! 
be in no danger of stumbling or slipping, and will 
do comparatively little harm if he indulges in a kiek. 
The india-rubber pads now put on the bottom of 
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horses’ feet are a perfect protection against thei: 
falling on ice or slippery pavement, but they are too 
expensive for general use. These pads, however, 
only imitate the natural surface of the hoof, which, 
if left unshod, will become “like a big lump of india- 
rubber, with its great wedge-shaped frog and power- 
ful quarters and bars.” 

The need of properly blanketing horses in cold 
weather and of covering them with fly-nets in the 
summer can be only referred to here, though they 
are important practical subjects. Another practical 
matter is the provision of abundant watering-places, 
each one supplied with buckets or hose during the 
hot weather, by means of which the heated, ex- 
hausted animals may be quickly cooled. The best 
way to cool a horse is said to be “by dashing water 
between the hind and front legs, over the head, and 
down the full length of the spine.” : 

The proper sanding of asphalt pavements should 
be insisted upon by all owners of horses that are 
driven over them. When we are told that there are 
laws requiring this, we can only marvel at their non- 
enforcement. 

One painful subject remains, that of the mu'tila- 
tion of horses—for we can call it no less—at the dic- 
tates of fashion. If we could be sure that every 
owner of a “docked” horse would keep him covered 
with a fly-net during the whole season of insects, 
and would never sell him to any one less humane, 
there would be less reason to complain, for the actual 
operation of docking is said not to be cruel. In the 
werds of Mr. Ware, from whom I quote, as one who 
knows whereof he speaks: “The inhumanity comes 
later. Forthwith, and for all his after life, the poor 
animal is destined to afford a pasture for countless 
insects for from five to twelve months annually, ac- 
cording to his climatic environment. If lie is ex- 
posed to their attacks out-of-doors, he is_litile less at 
their mercy within, and the tender skin of his thighs, 
hocks, ete., is to them a favorite swarming-place. 
Grown thin, finally, because of the constart misery 
which tortures him, the kindly (?) master orders hiin 
‘turned out to grass’ for a few months to ‘gain 
flesh,’ and now indeed is the evil hour of his torment 
come! If flies of all kinds drive him mad hy Cay, 
millions of mosquitoes gnaw his bones by niglit; and 
if he in his agony charge through woodlands, rub 
against fences and trees, or roll upon the ground, 
his skin thereby suffers abrasions which immediately 
form a most attractive feeding-place for his enemies; 
secure havens to deposit their eggs and to promote 
festering sores.” ‘ 

Yet docking is forbidden by law! Dv we pass 
humane laws merely as a salve to our consciences? 
The “banging” of tails, the “pulling” of manes, and 
the clipping of the whole body in many cases, when 
the animals are used only in slow work, ail are evils 
ahich call for correction by the force of public 
ypinion. It is a crue] fashion in New York, inaug- 
arated probally by some lazy stableman,.to cut the 
mane and foretcp of work horses entirely off, and we 
grieve to see that the pernicious custom is gaining 
ground in Bes.on. The one efficient remedy for all 
these abuses will be the education of the children to 
a humane consideration for animals, and a sense of 
our obligation to allow the freest and happiest 1] fe 
pessible to our dumb dependents. 

The following words by Hon. George lk. Loring 
might well be learned by the boys in our schools :—- 

“The horse, with all his powers and inclinations, 
is perfect in the situation in which he is placed. 
Were his intelligence greater, he might possibly in- 
quire into the right by which we hold the power that 
we exert over him. Were his courage and spirit 
higher, he might rebel against our cruelties. Were 
his muscular powers considerably increased he might 
bid defiance to our attempts to subjugate him. But 
as our servant he is full of the intelligence and spirit 
and strength which we require. 

“In verse, in prose, in paint, and in marble, from 
the heginning of all things, the horse has been im- 
mortalized: throughout all advances in civilization 
and Christianity, he has played his important part— 
humble, patient, enduring. ‘Think of the achieve- 


ments and progress along all lines—military, agricul- 
tural, scientific, exploration, travel, communication 
—what you will—and what wondrous abatement 


would be chronicled if accomplishments directly and 
indirectly due to equine abilities were-to be sub- 
tracted from the sum total. 

“As history records, so let posterity receive and up- 
hold him,—the helpmeet of humanity in all emer- 
gencies, the alleviator of its troubles, the lessener of 
its toils, the contributor to its enjoyments, the pro- 
moter of our health, seeking in return but rational 
treatment, kindly usage, fostering care in youth and 
decrepitude, and decent burial. Can we not perform 
that duty to our animals which we confess we owe 
to our fellow-men and to our God?” 

















THE SALUTE TO THE FLAG. 


BY HENRY D. HERVEY. 


. 


The fear on the part of some that a daily salute 
to the flag, by its very frequency, would defeat the 
end in view, and that all real meaning in this beau- 
tiful ceremony would soon ‘be lost to the children, 
does not seem to have been justified by the facts, at 
least so far as my observation has extended. There 
should be a flag in each room. 

The salute to the flag should never become an 
empty form. It should be a part of the opening ex- 
ercises, and should be performed with the greatest 
reverence. If the teacher has the spirit of deep and 
abiding patriotism, the children will unconsciously 
drink in the same spirit. In the realm of morals, 
doing precedes knowing. It is only by. doing that 
certain feelings can ever be aroused. When appro- 
priate feelings have been once aroused, they should 
be cherished and guided and given an enduring 
foundation by instruction addressed to the intellect. 
Short patriotic selections may be used to great ad- 
vantage. 

In light of the recent events, the teaching of 
patriotism must become one of the chief objects of 
the American public school. The assassination of 
our beloved President has placed a new and solemn 
dutv upon every true American citizen, and espe- 
cially upon teachers. 

The school affords an unrivalled opportunity for 
the teaching of true patriotism, and for the cultiva- 
tion of those sterling virtues which make for good 
citizenship. The emotional side of the child’s nature 
is quickened and his imagination is stimulated by 
the various patriotic exercises held during the year, 
and these programs must produce an indelible im- 
pression upon the minds and hearts of our children. 
But this is not enough. Patriotism to be effective 
must have a more enduring foundation. At the basis 
of all true patriotism and of all good citizenship must 
ever be found obedience to law, respect for authority, 
respect for the rights of others, and self-denial, or 
a willingness to sacrifice one’s own comfort, or con- 
venience, or even rights, for the sake of the general 
good. It rests with the home and the school, work- 
ing together with a common purpose, to teach these 
things. When it is realized that these things must be 
taught before the child leaves school if they are ever 
taught at all, and that if they are not taught, the 
child goes forth as an enemy to the highest welfare of 
society. the obligation resting upon both the school 
and the home becomes doubly apparent. If the 
kindergarten did nothing else than to give children 
from four to six years of age, a right start toward 
good citizenship in the ways just indicated, for this 


alone it would be worth to the city and to the state 
far more than it costs; and there is no kindergarten 
worthy the name that does not teach these things. 
Indeed, it is the very essence of the kindergarten to 
teach these things. In so far as it fails, it is not a 
kindergarten. The work that the kindergarten be- 
gins, the other grades of the school must continue. 
And just because in our times our children see <o 
much disregard for law, and so many glaring in- 
stances of selfishness and personal aggrandizement 
at the expense of society in general, should we re- 
double our efforts in the schools. 








THE TRIUMPH OF DESPAIR, 





BY HENRY TYRRELL, 





Behind the clouds the sky is blue, 
To-morrow may be fair: 

Never despair! but, if you do, 
Work on in your despair. 


The needle to the pole points true 
For dauntless men who dare: 

Never despair! but, if you do, 
Work on in your despair. 


Though fate no roses flings, but rue, 
And a thorny crown you wear: 
Never despair! but, if you do, 
Work on in your despair. 
—Success. 


LHE KSSENTIALS IN UNITED STATES 
HISTORY TO BE TAUGHT IN ELE. 
MENTARY SCHOOLS. 








BY WILBUR F. GORDY, HARTFORD, CONN. 

The great aim of education is to reveal physica! 
and human life to the individual, to the end that he 
may understand his relations to them. Al! 
important questions for every individual to answer 
are these: What am I? What is the meaning of the 
world of physical and human nature surrounding me, 
how am I related to it all, and what are the possi- 
bilities of my life? From early childhood to the end 
of life we seek the answer to these questions in order 
that we may learn how to live rationally. We are 
ever seeking more life, and we truly educate others 
when we impart life. 

A pertinent question for this paper to answer is, 
How does history aid the individual in understand- 
ing himself, his rights, and his social obligations to 
his fellowmen? In other words, What practical 
value has history in elementary schools? To answer 
these questions we need merely call to mind the true 
nature of history. It is a study of the human will, 
of which actions and events are but the expression. 
Events are the material facts which constitute th: 
real truth of history. These material facts are noth- 
ing more than the language of the feelings, thoughts. 
inclinations and motives of men, acting individually 
or collectively. Were they honest, manly and true? 
Had they worthy ideals—high conceptions of life? 
What were their joys and sorrows, their successes an 
disappointments, their hopes and aspirations? His- 
tory concerns itself with men’s ideals, and reeords 
the never-ending conflict of these ideals. 

In these considerations we see the educational— 
the practical value of history to the individual life. 
We study the lives of men, as such-lives are revealed 
in history in order that we may learn how to live 
ourselves. Their lives furnish us a “vicarious ex- 
perience,” illuminating our pathway and serving 2s 
means of warning or inspiration. We study the 
past that we may interpret the present and prepar 
for the future. 

The function of both the writer and the teacher of 
history. therefore, is to explain the meaning ©! 
human life by means of the language of actiongan4 
events. Each event aids to get an impression of t!¢ 
underlying truth, the character of the impression (°- 
pending upon the character of the event. It follows 
that much depends upon the selection of facts. ‘T 
historian, even when writing for adult readers, m5! 
select his facts with the nicest discrimination. Wit! 
far greater care must the teacher of history in ‘h¢ 
elementary school select typical facts which shel! 
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aid the pupil to get correct impressions of the truth. 

The guiding principle of the teacher, then, should 
he the nature of the facts rather than their number. 
We have already seen that this principle must be 
adopted by the historian even when writing for the 
purpose of developing thorofigh scholarship on ihe 
part of the mature student. But the development of 
thorough scholarship through the acquisition of a 
considerable body of facts should not be a dominant 
iotive in elementary schools. In three grades only 
a short time is devoted to the study of history, and 
during this time many other studies, also, are pur- 
sued. Under such conditions a large knowledge of 
United States history cannot be acquired. Higher 
jims than mere scholarship should claim serious at- 
tention. If, for example, the pupil acquires an in- 
terest in‘history; if he learns to read it in such a way 
as to appreciate its meaning; if, in a word, he so 
learns to interpret the meaning of events as to live 
in imagination amid the scenes of the past and make 
its heroes his companions and teachers; if such re- 
sults follow his study of history, he has at his com- 
mand the means of a continuous self-education of 
far more value than any number of mere facts in- 
discriminately memorized. 

‘rom these considerations it follows that only 
typical facts should be selected for use in elementary 
schools, and should be treated with such fullness as 
to make their meaning easily grasped. Then history 
becomes interesting, because it is vital—because it 
enriches the life of the pupil. 

But the vitalizing power of history is not secured 
by the mere selection of typical events. The writer 
and the teacher of history should be just as careful 
in so grouping them that their causal relations may 
be readily seen. From one point of view events are 
causes; from another, effects. If the logical connec- 
tions are made prominent by intelligent grouping, 
important events can be given due prominence, un- 
important ones can be dropped out, and history as a 
growth can be easily understood. 








SOME LITTLE FALL WANDERERS. & 


[Children’s Museum Bulletin, Brooklyn.] 


The autumn season is the time to watch Mother 
Nature’s preparation for spring. This mother is al- 
ways busy in the fall, forming tiny leaf buds that 
may unfold their leaves in the first warm rays of 
spring sunshine. She 1s busy storing in the roots of 
many plants the starch and food upon which the 
earliest spring flowers may feed when they first lift 
their heads above the damp soil of the woods, and 
even busy in starting into life the young plants of 
the goldenrod and thistle. But this is only a small 
part of all Mother Nature has to do. Her greatest 
care is that of planting her seeds, so that, when 
summer comes, there may be dandelions, and daisies, 
and thistles, and wild flowers to greet us on our daily 
walk. What a busy Mother Nature! And how odd 
that she should do her planting in the fall! You 
know farmers plant most of their seeds in the spring. 
We will not find fault with her methods; what we 
want to know is just what she does. Open your 
eyes and see. 

For several weeks I have noticed all over the side- 
walks and woodsides thousands of maple-keys. If 
you look at some of these keys, you will recognize 
them as the seeds of the maple tree. Each seed is 
‘urnished with a broad wing or sail which the wind 
can catch and carry. On a windy day you always see 
the wind lifting these tiny sails from the sidewalk, 
whirling them through the air, and carrying them to 
some distant field or roadside where they rest. But, 
you say, what good does it do for the wind to blow 
tle seeds around in this way? Why not leave them 
where they were? The reason is this: If all the seeds 
vere allowed to remain in the places where you found 
‘hem, many might die for lack of earth in which to 
‘prout. Even such seeds as might take root under 
‘he parent tree could not make strong plants; first, 
eecause the parent tree would drink up so much of 
‘e food and water in the soil that the younger plant 
uld not get enough to eat; and, second, because the 
ide of the same tree would keep the sunlight away 
m the young plants, These are the reasons that 


the seeds must be carried far away from the parent 
plant before they can have a fair chance to grow. 
It is also better for man, as well as for the plants 
themselves, that seeds should be widely distributed; 
because, were it not for some natural means of scat- 
tering the seeds, we should have a curious state of 
affairs in the plant world. We might find all plants 
of one kind growing together in the same place. 
Some regions even might be without plants. How 
much pleasanter it is to find many different kinds of 
plants growing together wherever we go! 

There are several other seeds furnished with 
broad, flat sails. Among these are the seeds of the 
elm, pine, and ailanthus trees. The ailanthus seed 
has a twist in its sail, so that, as the wind blows it 
through the air, it whirls and spins. 

Perhaps the most interesting of all flat seeds that 
sail the air is that of the basswood, or linden. In 
this tree the berry-like fruits hang from the tips of 
short stems, which unite to form a longer stem. The 
longer stem is fastened to a leaf-like bract which al- 
ways curls inward when it gets dry. In the autumn, 
and even far in the winter, you can see these curious 
fruits whirling through the air. A few days ago, 
while driving through Prospect park, I looked up 
just in time to see one of these bracts spinning 
through the air like a top. It was then at a height 
of more than twenty feet, and had traveled from a 
tree more than a hundred feet from the place where 
the seed came to rest. Perhaps a second puff of wind 
came along later, and carried that same fruit cluster 
to another place; and who can tell what a long jour- 
nev it may complete before spring? In the winter, 
when the snow is frozen hard and the wind is blowing 
fiercely, the fruit-bracts will travel for miles over 
the smooth, icy surface. As they whirl along, a 
berry gets knocked off now and then, although it is 
surprising to see how long some berries will remain 
on the stems. Before next season, I would advise 
those of you who are interested in seeds to make a 
collection of all the winged fruits and seeds you can 
find. You will notice in such collections many varia- 
tions; no two sails will be alike. But, just as sails 
of different ships are made for special uses, so the 
seed sails are adapted to different uses by their pecu- 
liar shapes. We must never forget that each varia- 
tion in form indicates some corresponding variation 
in use. 

Another class of sails more beautiful than the sails 
just described are the white silk sails. These you will 
find on a dandelion gone to seed. Here you can see, 
on the enlarged end of the flower stalk, resting in 
small pits, numerous black seed-boxes.' To each 
seed-hox is attached a white silk stalk, the free end 
of which branches like the ribs of an umbrella. 
While the seeds are ripening, all the umbrella-like 
structures are closed and closely packed together in 
a head. This head is surrounded with a green cup 
made of many overlapping scales. Later the green 
cup turns’ backward, all the umbrellas open, and the 
dandelion looks like a fluffy ball. As soon as the 
seeds are ripe, and the umbrellas open, the flowe: 
stalk lifts its head high into the air. Then the wind 
begins its work. It seizes the little parasols, carries 
them in all directions, and leaves each seed to grow 
in a new place. The new parasols are so light that 
thev ean be carried great distances. Sometimes they 
have been found attached to the rigging of ships sev- 
eral hundred miles out at sea. This is the reason 
whv the dandelion is such a common plant in our 
country. It came here from Europe. Perhaps some 
of the seeds were mixed and planted with grass seeds; 
then the wind did its work of scattering the plants. 

The thistle is another plant whose seeds are much 
like the dandelion seeds, only there is no handle to 
the parasol-like sail. The silk top is attached 
directly to the seed-box. The milkweed seeds have 
silky sails much like those of the thistle, but the 
arrangement of the seeds within the milkweed pod 
is worth noticing. In the centre of the long pod is 
a core to which all the seeds are fastened by means 
of their silk threads; and, as thev lie in position, they 
overlap one another like the shingles on the roof of 
a house. When the ripe pod becomes drv, it cracks 
open, and the wind carries the seeds off. A glue- 
like substance holds the parasols of the milkweed, 


dandelion and thistle to their seeds. Water will dis- 
solve this substance; and, after the seed has come to 
rest, the first rain separates it from the sail. On 
whatever place it loses its sail, there it has to remain. 
It is important, as you see, that the sail should not 
fall off until the seed has been carried to a ,good 
place. On this account the parent plant is made $9 
that it can protect its seeds from rain until they are 
ripe. If a dry milkweed pod should burst open, a 
shower or rain would make it swell and close again: 
and this would keep the seeds dry. You may see 
this for yourself sometime, if you choose to put a 
cracked milkweed pod into water. The dandelions 
and thistles close the cups surrounding their seeds 
whenever it rains; for it is the great object of any’ 
plant, first, to take care of its seeds till they are ripe; 
and, second, to give them to the wind in perfect con- 
dition to stand the long journey to some new home. 
The goldenrods, asters, compass plants, and many 
others have seeds which the wind can carry. All you 
need is one pair of sharp eyes with which to find 
them. They are waiting for you everywhere. Look 
for them. Anna Billings Gallup. 





TRANSLATION. 
Latin Adaptation of Longfellow’s : 
“THE RAINY DAY.” 


The day is cold, and dark, and dreary; 
It rains and the wind is never weary. 
DIES PLUVIALIS. 


Trigidus, lugubris, tristisque dies est; 
Furit imber, procella nec unquam laxans; 
Vitis ad murum delabentem haerens, 
Omne venti pulso folia mortua perdit. 

Et dies, et frigidus, tristisque pergit. 





,Vita mea et frigida et tristis est; 

Furit imber, procella nec unquam laxans, 

lam anima capta praeterita dolet, 

At pueritiae spes evanescunt raptim. 
Dum dies gelidus, maestusque perstat. 


Tace, anima mi! Desine moerere, 
Adhue a tergo nubibus effulget Sol; 
Fortuna tua inter omnes una est; 
In cuique vitam pluvia cadenda est. 
Quod dies qui tristes (sint), necesse. est. 
Adolphus Dreyspring, 
Public School 90, New York city. 








AUTUMN NATURE STUDY. 


BY FLORENCE STEPHENSON, ST. LOUIS, 

When the year is in the sear and yellow leaf is 
the time. above all others for the consideration of 
seeds and seed pods. Fruits and nuts are plentiful 
and children will be quick to recognize them as seed 
pods which man has appropriated for his own use, 
thus interfering with the original plan of nature— 
that cf propagation. 

The great object in life 







plants is seed bear- 


ing, the means by which itq#Produces itself. And to 
this end itg@ives all its s gth and vigor. Observe 


the dr withered stalk on which swings the full 
ripe see pod. 

But these same seeds are very precious and we'l 
worth the price that the parent stem must pay. 

Nature protects these life germs in various ways. 
The pear with its firm soft cushion of pulp, the 
thistle with its armor of nettles, the hickory nut 
with its almost stony shell, are but a few of Nature’s 
wise provisions for preserving unharmed the life 
germ within. 

When the seed coverings have been dwelt upon 
sufficiently, the distribution should next be dis- 
cussed. The reasons for long journeys from the par- 
ent plant should be brought out; how the same 
species require the same elements of nutrition, and 
that the soil overcrowded by one variety could not 
support them all, and therefore some would perish. 

The means of locomotion differ, but all are 
equipped in some way for the long journey from the 
parent plant. Seeds that roll, seeds that fly, and 
seeds that sail will be fascinating studies to the aver- 
age child. Call attention to the beautiful seeds of 
the milkweed, provided with fairy-sails by which 


[ Continued on page 230. | 
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Dr. Ira Remsen, president of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, championed the increase of the grade teach- 
ers’ salaries. 

In the United States the average distance trav- 
eled by a railroad passenger is thirty miles, in Eng- 
land ten, in Germany fifteen, in France twenty-one 
miles. 


California’s chil of school age number 
390,141 with a gain of 16,142 a year, and 407,613 
children are in the public schools, which means that 


many children under five years of agg} ttend «l 


| 
school. 


The late Nathaniel T. Allen of West Newton was 
the first principal of a model school in the United 
States. In 1848 he was selected by Horace Mann 
for this position in connection with the norma! 


school at West Newton. 


The postal frauds and the Indian graft bid fair 
to “stagger humanity,” but the American people will 
take care of these things when they are forced to 
stop long enough to know that they exist. They are 
a terrible revelation, but they are the forerunner of 
a great reformation. 


‘ohn MacDonald of Topeka is available for educa- 
tional addresses and evening lectures in New York 
and New England in late October and early Novem- 
ber. Mr. MacDonald is one of the brightest and 
sanest of educational talkers. Arrangements can be 
made through A. E. Winship, 29-A Beacon street, 
Boston. : 


A poor man’s estimate of the New York city free 
lectures is worth columns of editorial endorsement: 


“T know a little now, and if I want to know more trict, only 5 per cent. of the children were not: in 


the lectures have pointed me the way. In these lec- 
tures fashions don’t cut ‘no ice, and you can leave 
your pocketbook at home and be just as much 
thought of.” 

The great nations are not going to war with one 
another. Russia and the United States may make 
a naval display for the health and discomfort of the 
“sick man of the East,” and Great Britain and Ger- 
many may make a demonstration before a frail little 
people in South America, but every nation will play 
the “Dear Alphonse and Gaston” act when it comes 
to a nation of its size. 

The Peoria (Illinois) Star pays Miss Haley this 
compliment: “Margaret Haley of Chicago not only 
brought the Illinois board of equalization to time, 
but when President Eliot of Harvard and President 
Butler of Columbia wanted to fix up the commit- 
tees of the N. E. A. in Boston, she took the floor and 
overturned their neatly hidden plans. Margaret is a 
cyclone, and when she gets after tyrant man, he bet- 
ter be prepared to dig.” 

State Superintendent Thomas J. Kirk of Cali- 
fornia has this to say in the Western Journal of 
Edueation: “The meeting of the National Educa- 
tional Association in Boston was the most largely 
attended in the history of the association. Boston 
people proved themselves the most royal and whole- 
souled of entertainers. President Eliot of Harvard 
University is very popular with the people of Bos- 
ton, and his being president of the association this 
year explains in large part how everything that 
could be done was done for the visiting educators. 
Then, too, Boston and vicinity is full of historic in- 
terest and attracted the educational forces from 
every section of the country. To see and have ex- 
plained the many old landmarks, guides were pro- 
vided for every group of twenty or more teachers.” 








MR. BARDEEN’S LATEST. 

C. W. Bardeen has a happy faculty of catching on 
to the weaknesses, and this latest is very keen:— 

“In Everybody’s Magazine for July there is what 
purports to be an autobiography of a lawyer now in 
his old age, but its falsity is revealed on the third 
page, when as a boy of seventeen he had to pass a 
regent’s examination before he could be admitted to 
the bar. This requirement was first made in 1882, 
indicating that the entire purported experience is a 


fake.” 








' NEWSBOYS BADGES. 

Associate Superintendent Clarence EK. Meleney of 
New York city has charge of the distribution of 
medals to newsboys, under the new act of the legis- 
No boy 
under ten is given a badge, and boys between ten 
and fourteen cannot sell papers later than ten 
o'clock at night. Girls under sixteen are allowed by 
the law to sell, and are entitled to badges. The 
hadges were issued by the district superintendents 


lature, and has issued over 5,000 badges. 


in the several boroughs throughout the city. 


THE IMPROVEMENT LEAGUE. 





Pawtucket is doing most excellent work through 
an Improvement League in which the neighbor city, 
Central Falls, joins. It was organized primarily by 
publie-spirited citizens for the improvement of the 
The children are 
heing enlisted and one feature of their work deserves 
Wherever signs and posters 


homes, streets, and public parks, 


high commendation. 
are put up the children at once ask permission of the 
owner of the premises to remove them and then 
take them or tear them off and carry them to the 
secretary, who pays a slight price for all such signs, 
posters, and placards. 


HEALTH OF CHILDREN. 
.In Seotland a careful study has been made of the 
health of children in rural districts, in a city as a 
whole. in the slum districts of the city. 
In Aberdeen, which is a fair sample of a rural dis- 


good health, while in Edinburgh more than 19 per 


cent. were in poor health. In one particular. schoo! 
in Kdinburgh, out of 150 children examined, 115 
came from families that occwpied not more than 
two rooms, and 38 per cent. suffered from insuffi- 
cient nutrition. Seventy per cent. of the children 
examined in Edinburgh suffered from some kind of 
disease or other. The commissioners said that phy- 
sical exercise unsupported by adequate food and 
clothing must result in absolute physiological ex- 
haustion and infirmity. What they said about phy- 
sical exercise applied move strongly to mental ex- 
ercise. So it followed that the first thing necessary 
was to feed the children. 








INDIANA SALAKIES. 

There is a minimum wage of teachers law in In- 
diana, $40 being the least any teacher can receive. 
The grading of salaries is so out of the ordinary that 
it is not easy to understand it., First year teachers 
shall have an amount determined by multiplying two 
and one-fourth cents by the average in scholarship. 
Second and third year teachers shall have an amount 
determined by multiplying two and one-half cents by 
the general average. Beginning with the fourth 
year and including teachers holding exemption 
licenses, the wages shal] be determined by multiply- 
ing two and three-fourths cents by the general 
average. To the above general averages two per 
cent. shall be added for a full attendance at the 
county institute. 








ABSURD ASSUMPTION. 

“There is in the thought of most true teachers an 
instinctive repulsion against making prominent the 
money question in connection with the salaries paid 
teachers,” was an emphasized sentence in the ad- 
dress of a president of a state association this year. 
Over against this modern and exceptional utterance 
place that of a greater Teacher than the president 
of any state association: “The laborer is: worthy of 
his hire,” said in a connection which assured his dis- 
ciples that they were not to be allowed to be diverted 
from their great work. because of insufficient sup- 
port. Fortunately, the state association president 
quoted above further says: “Yet, the question of sal- 
aries is one of the most important problems before 
the educational world to-day.” Of course it is, and 
it is absurd, if not hypocritical, to talk about an 
“instinctive repulsion” against facing “the most im- 
portant problem before the educational world.” All 
true-hearted teachers rejoice in the opportunity to 
face the problem. 








RIGRTEOUSLY INDIGNANT. 


A new woe! An unprecedented hardship. Some 


teachers of Kansas are protesting against the rule 
which is being adopted by some school boards for- 
bidding “courting” by teachers during school terms. 

Harvey county teachers, at the close of the Normal 
Institute, adopted the following:— 

“Whereas, our fathers came to Kansas in pursu- 
ance of a high and holy desire to establish the in- 
stitutions of freedom and equality on Kansas soil, 
and did heroie service in the dark and bloody days 
of the border war to establish constitutional liberty 
in this state; therefore, be it | 

“Resolved, that we view with alarm the tendency 
of school boards in certain parts of Kansas to adopt 
harsh and oppressive measures in restriction of our 
sacred and inalienable rights; that to submit to such 
tyranny would prove us to be unworthy children of 
such noble parentage; that a large percentage of our 
teachers being marriageable, we urge upon all the 
necessity of vigorous and unceasing rebellion against 
wang to deprive us of our right to court and 

Something will depend upon the “content” in that 
word courting. The quality and quantity element: 
must he taken into account. There is courting and 


courting, but on general principles the less schoo! 
boards meddle with Cupid’s darts and arts, the bet 
ter for all concerned. 
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rRACHING CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 


\ large committee with Superintendent W. H. 
Vavwell as chairman has been appointed to discover 
commend some, way to impress upon young 


ana 
people in and through the schools the importance of 
high ideals of municipal life. Fortunately, Dr. 


Maxwell is taking hold of the matter earnestly, and 
‘: no other educational leader who is so well 


ther 
equipped by position, by personality, and by experi- 
once to vender efficient service in such a cause as 
he 

I) -peaking of the work of the committee, Chair- 
man Maxwell says:— 

“It is admitted so generally that children in the 


‘ should be taught something about the gov- 
omment of the city im which they live, that the 
statement practically is a truism. Unfortunately, 
however, like many of these patriotic generalities, 
effect that love of country should be ineul- 


show | 


to th 

cated in the young, this truism also is couched in 
most abstract terms. Little or nothing is said as to 
practical wavs and means of teaching these things. 


It is just here that the committee thinks its work 
hevins. It must take these patriotic utterances and 
civic truisms and make from them practical sug- 
vestive courses of study for the use of teachers, the 
of the children, and the advantage of the 
ipality. The committee hopes to be able to 
to the teacher, “Teach the child this thing and 
thing, and another thing about the city, and 
preferably in this way which is judged to be the 
hest to make an interested and worthy junior citi- 
wn. This, I think, will be a welcome substitute for 
the glittering generalities ordinarily promulgated 
for the guidanee of instructors. 

“Tt is not the intention of the committee, how- 
ever, to predicate that excellent instruction along 
this line is not given in any city. 
places the schools doubtless are doing fairly ade- 
this direction. Oneof the first ac- 
committee, therefore, will be to collect 
regard to instruction in these 
A ques- 


henel t 


mul 


In fact, in many 


—— 
re in 


ion with 


es in all of the more important cities. 
timnaire covering the major points of investigation 
will he prepared and sent to school officers. Their 
nswers to the questions then will be collated and 
livested. In this way the committee hopes to be 
ihle to give to every school system whatever is best 
in the experience of many cities.” 
The committee is the following: 
Superintendent Maxwell, chairman; Dr. James J. 
Sheppard, principal New York high school of com- 


composed of 


erce: President Thomas M. Drown, Lehigh Uni- 
versity: President John H. Finley, College of the 


City of New York; Clinton Rogers Woodruff, seere- 
tary of the National Municipal League; Franklin 


Spencer Edmonds, Central high school, Philadel- 
phia: Professor John <A. Fairlie, University of 
Michigan; B. F. Buek, Lake View high school, 
Chicago; George H. Martin, board of supervisors, 
Boston, Mass.: Jesse B. Davis, Central high sehool, 
Detroit, Mich.; James B. Reynolds, secretary to 


‘ . o 
Mayor Low; Aaron Gove, superintendent of schools, 
Denver, Col.; James H. Van Sickle, superintendent 


schools, Baltimore, Md.; Richard G. Boone, super- 
Wtendent of schools, Cincinnati, O.; Charles C. Bur- 
nzham, New York; Professor Frank J. Goodnow, 

unbia University; Charles MeMurry, DeKalb, 


P. Cornman, Ph.D., N. E. 

i], Philadelphia, Pa., and Frederic L. Luqueer, 
Principal Public School 126, Borough of Brooklyn; 
Mlmer E, Brown, University of California; Dr. Al- 
bert Shaw, the American Review of Reviews; Rev. 
Dr. Thomas R. Slicer, New York city; Professor 
\Ibert Bushnell Hart, Harvard University; E. V. 
Robinson, principal St. Paul (Minn.) Central high 

|: Henry W. Thurston, Chicago normal school. 


Hl.: Oliver grammar 





THE WKEK IN REVIEW. 





litical issues are beginning to shape themselves, 

being shaped by astute, managers, for the 
presidential election. The | which has 
‘cd until quite recently as to the questions which 


oubt 


were likely to figure conspicuously in the campaign 
is giving place to a practical certainty that two 
issues, at least, will be forced into prominence. One 
of these is the labor issue, turning primarily upon 
the case of Miller, the dismissed and reinstated fore- 
man of the government bindery, but more vitally 
upon the declaration which President Roosevelt 
made, in his order touching that case, for the equal 
rights of union and non-union men in government 
employ. At the initiative of the Central Labor 
Union of Washington, followed by a number of labor 
organzations in different parts of the country, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt has been asked to modify this order, 
which, he is told, is regarded as unfriendly to organ- 
ize labor. To what extent the labor organizations 
will follow this lead remains to be seen, but there is 
no mistaking the eagerness with which it is wel- 
comed by certain politicians. 
a * + 

The other question is the race issue. Congress- 
man Williams of Mississippi, who is expected to be 
the Democratic leader in the next House of Repre- 
sentatives, has announced his purpose to revive the 
issue raised by the administration’s suspension of the 
Indianola post-office, because of the threats made 
against the colored postmistress there; Senator Car- 
mack of Tennessee has declared his intention to in- 
troduce resolutions looking to the repeal of the Fif- 
teenth amendment; and Senator Gorman of Mary- 
land has planted the Democracy of his state upon 
the declaration that “the political destinies of Mary- 
land should be shaped and controlled by the white 
people of the state.” These incidents, taken in con- 
nection with current press comment, and the recent 
triumph of Vardaman in Mississippi, make it plain 
that the South thinks that its time has come to re- 
the results of the war and recon- 
repeal the amendments 
which guaranteed the negro political rights. Appar- 
ently, it has been led to this conclusion /by the com- 
parative apathy of Northern sentiment; but it is pos- 
sible that that apathy might disappear if the issue 
were pressed bevond a certain point. 


verse certain of 


struction periods, and to 


* * * 


Whatever 
upon the fiscal question, the personal thrift shown 
im his method of promulgating them has attracted 
attention and He did not make them 
known in a speech nor in a communication to the 
in a pamphlet, duly coyprighted, 


may he thought of Mr. Balfour’s views 


criticism. 
newspapers, ‘but 
which was suddenly set before an astonished public. 
When the pamphlet was published, every one was, of 
course, anxious know what it contained, but 
could do so only on payment of the full retail price; 
and as thé publishers had miscalculated the demand, 
it soon became impossible to buy it at all except at 
an advanced price. Meanwhile, the newspapers were 
warned not to reprint more than one thousand words 
on pain of legal proceedings. The profit on the first 
100,000 copies is estimated at $17,000; and it is 
As 


no prime minister before ever dealt with ‘his party 


to 


thought that a million copies may be called for. 


and the public in this way, in the midst of a great 
political crisis, it is not strange that Mr. Balfour’s 
course is severely condemned even by his own party 
press. 

* . « 

There is a sealny side to the business of financial 
“promotion.” The device of the “holding corpora- 
tion” is not always a short and easy road to wealth. 
This has been shown of late in the Shipbuilding 
trust, the Asphalt trast, the Realty trust, and other 
enterprises. But one of the most startling demon- 
strations of it is the case of the Consolidated Lake 
Superior company. Less than a year and a half ago, 
the market valuation of the stock of this corpora- 
{ion was $50,000,000. Now it is less than one mil- 
lion dollars. The preferred stock has fallen from 
80 to 2 1-2, and the common from 36 to a quarter 
of one per cent. This company issued its own stock 
for the purchase and control of the stock of sundry 
steel, iron, railway, water, paper, and power com- 
panies operating in the Lake Superior region. It 
kept on paying dividends until last December. 
Then the “bears” got after it in the stock market, 


and lenders of money grew so conservative that the 
managers could not borrow even modest sums of 
money to carry it along, and now it passes into in- 
solvency. So disappears $102,000,000 of securities 
which a sometimes, but not always, gullible public 
declined to “digest.” 

* * * 

There is no marked change in the situation in 
Macedonia, except that the insurrection has spread 
and gathered force in the direction of the Bulgarian 
frontier. The German and Austrian emperors have 
had a conference at Vienna, but nothing seems to 
have come of it, beyond fresh intimations that 
Turkey will not be interfered with in the suppres- 
sion of the insurrection, so long as the trouble is 
confined within Turkish territory. Turkey has re- 
ceived fresh warnings that she will not be allowed to 
occupy Bulgarian territory. Negotiations of some 
sort, in which a reform program figures, have been 
carried on between Bulgaria and Turkey, but there 
is no evidence that the Porte takes them seriously; 
and it is inherently improbable that, if the great 
powers have been unable to persuade Turkey to in- 
troduce real reforms, little Bulgaria would be able 
to do so. Servia has informed the Porte of her in- 
tention to observe neutrality, but has coupled it with 
an intimation similar to that made by Bulgaria, 
that she may not be able to restrain her population 
if the massacres in Macedonia continue. 

* * * 

The time limit for the ratification of the treaty 
between the United States and Colombia expired 
Septemher 22, and up to that time, the Colombian 
government had given no official sign of its inten- 
tions, and had not asked for an extension of time. 
The discussion in the Colombian senate, and in the 
Colombian newspapers points to the existence of 
general apathy on the canal question, outside of the 
state of Panama, and a failure to appreciate the 


fact that the circumstances do not admit of in- 
definite dawdling. The motive of those who ob- 


structed or opposed the treaty seems to have been 
less a feeling of national sensitiveness over the ques- 
tion of sovereignty or that of judicial administration 
than a desire to squeeze both the United States ani 
the Panama shareholders by increasing the price 
to be paid by the American government for the con- 
cession, and by levying a heavy toll upon the sum to 
be paid by the United States to the owners of the 
canal. 
* + * 

The census of the Philippine islands, which has 
been completed, shows in the first rough tabulation 
of the schedules, a population of 6,976,574. This 
total may be slightly changed when the figures are 
revised, but it shows remarkably close guessing in 
the previous government estimates which were 
6,961,339 in the census of 1900, and 6,975,073 ac- 
cording to the computatior. of the Bureau of Insular 
Affairs of the war department. Upon one point the 
census figures are particularly reassuring. Much 
has been made of the statement that only eight of 
the eighty-four tribes and races in the islands are 
civilized; gut it appears, that these civilized tribes 
comprise Hout nine-tenths of the total population, 
—the wild tribes containing all told not more than 
600,000 to 650,000. 

* * . 

The delay in filling the vacancies in the Balfour 
cabinet is explained by the announcement that King 
Edward is giving the matter his. personal attention, 
and has been in daily conference with Mr. Balfour 
over the names suggested by the latter. It is in- 
timated that the king is not satisfied with merely tid- 
ing over the crisis on ‘the fiscal question, but that he 
wants the cabinet that it will be 
capable of carrying out the reforms in the war offic 
which the recently published report on the conduct 
of the war in South Africa shows to be imperative. 
The king’s intervention is somewhat startling to the 
English political leaders, who have grown ust d to the 
making and remaking of cabinets without more than 


so reconstructed 


perfunctory approval on the part of the sovereign: 
but the king has been acting on his personal initia- 
tive of late in matters of diplomacy, and it is not 
strange that he should be unwilling to be a mere 
figurehead in matters of domestic policy. 
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they may float on the lightest breeze till they find 
a suitable resting place. The winged maple seeds 
that come in the spring are good examples of the fly- 
ing seeds. Nuts make their journey by rolling away, 
or they are carried off by birds and dropped, or the 
squirrels find them, and a few escaping the sharp 
teeth of the little animals fall to the earth and ful- 
fil their destiny. Then the burrs and spanish needles 
clinging to the stockings of the small boy will be re- 
garded with new interest if the involuntary carrier 
learns that he is helping in the distribution of plants. 

Make lists of seeds that sail, seeds that fly, and 
seeds that roll. Study one specimen of each by a 
topical analysis. Take the milkweed for instance. 
Every child is familiar with the purplish flower that 
grows in every field. It depends upon insects for fer- 
tilization. Examine the blossom and upon the dise 
in the centre, five black bodies will be seen. Pull 
these out with a pin and you will find the pollen bags 
attached. his pollen unlike that of most flowers 
is waxy. 

These little black spots were baited with a sticky 
substance, so that insects, entering the flower for 
honey, found their claws brought away with them 
the pollen bags which they carried to the next flower 
and fertilized it. Hence our milkweed pod; but this 
is not the only means of increase. Milk-pods spread 
by means of the root stalks, slow work when com- 
pared with the rapid transit of the four hundred or 
more seeds sent out by each plant. Besides, there are 
many places where the root stalks could not go— 
across streams and ditches and as far as the wind 


can waft them. 








THE NEW COLLEGE CURRICULUM. 


I desire to present a few and brief points concerning 
the New Curriculum. 

1. Linguistics: Answer to Max Muller’s famous 
statement that he who knows only one language, knows 
none. 

Shakespeare knew, in any scholarly sense, only one 
language, yet if he was not master of English words, the 
world has seen none. Words in his hands were as clay 
in the hands of the potter. When he would say the king 
bears himself in a royal manner, he deftly says he kings 
it: of the queen equally deft and more beautiful, she 
queens it. How clear cut and crisp, compared with the 
platitude, the queen deported herself in a magnificent and 
royal manner. Could anything be more concise, and at 
the same time, more expressive than “inearnadine,” in 
the following: — 

“Will all great Neptune’s ocean wash this blood clean 


from my hand? No; this hand will rather the multitudi- 


nous seas incarnadine.” 
(a) Authority: As a cheap mode of learning his au- 


thority, turn to the dictionary and find him quoted of- 
tener than any other author. These quotations are to 
illustrate the meaning of old words, or give authority for 
use of the new. In this latter, he leads almost incom- 
parably all others. Compared with Milton, he is quoted 
frofn two to two and a half times as often; as to new 
words there is scant ground for comparison, and for the 
sufficient reason that Milton used Latinized English, 
hence little room for the new. Shakespeare used Anglo- 
Saxon, a living and growing language. As further com- 
parison in favor of Shakespeare, it must be borne in mind 
that Milton was rated the finest classical scholar of his 
age, writing his state papers in Latin. 

“Shakespeare,” says Ben Jonson, ‘“‘knew little Latin 
and less Greek,’ which fairly interpreted means, by the 
standard of to-day, very little Latin and probably no 
‘Greek. 

Further, in this comparison, Mrs. Cowden Clark is 
quoted as saying, “Shakespeare, ‘unlearned as he was in 
the ancient classics,’ used thirteen thousand words, 
while Milton used only eight thousand.” 

The above stands strongly against the statement that 
he who knows only one language, knows none. 

2. Franklin and Lincoln. Few men have written the 
English language with more clearness and force than 
Dr. Franklin. He knew, ’tis true, something of the 
Latin and of a few of the modern languages, but could 
not, under present standards, be called a scholar, much 
less a master in these. Mr. Lincoln knew absolutely 
nothing of any language save the English, and yet, by 
common consensus, many of his utterances are taking 
their place as English classics. Here was a man that 


knew but one language, yet knew it, and knew how to 
use it with admirable effect. 
Tis trite to state that the Greeks de- 


38. The Greeks, 


veloped the finest language of the earth. Yet, has any- 
one evidence that they studied any language but their 
own? 

The naked, hard fact forces’ itself upon common sense 
—to master any subject, we must study that subject. 
When we want to master botany we don’t study astron- 
omy or engineering, hence the same in language. 

4. Idioms. To master a language in a high sense, 
we must master its idiom, and a perfect mastery means 
use. Now,I respectfully submit if the idiom of the class- 
ics doesn’t stand opposed to the idiom of the English? 
The Latin says, “Mihi liber est.” The exact idiom of 
that is, “To me a book is.’”’ Anyone who should write 
English thus, would hardly find a place as a bookkeeper 
in a country store. Shakespeare and Franklin wrote the 
English idiom and they are read; Milton, more or less, 
the Latin idiom and he is labored with and frequently 
let alone. Apropos to his style, the school boy said he 
didn’t see what Milton wrote, ‘“‘Paradise Lost” for, un- 
less it was to show that someiuing could be written that 
could not be parsed. Straight idiomatic English can in- 
form the head, and may be made to stir the heart. 

5. Subject Matter. The subject matter of the ancient 
classics is objectionable in three particulars, (a) nar- 
rowness, (b) errors, (c) immoralities. We are not blam- 
ing them for this, only stating the fact; how could it be 
otherwise? They were produced, so to speak, in the 
childhood of the race. This field is too broad to enter 
here, hence just a word. Most of the sciences and prac- 
tical arts were in the cradle, or unborn, hence justly and 
charitably, we should expect narrowness and error. 

What did the authors know of the industrial arts, nav- 
igation, mining, manufacturing, and government, what 
of diplomacy, international law or even courts of justice 
in their purer and truer sense? Only the school boy goes 
to these for practical knowledge, and largely in vain. 
Happily we have grown mature enough to have relegated, 
in later years, to the top shelf, that old academic ques- 
tion: — 

“Resclved, that the Ancients were wiser than the 
Moderns.” Even a green freshman would hardly take the 
affirmative of this question. 

6. Immoralities. ‘Tis past explanation that a Chris- 
tian age, and especially a Christian college, can study 
and tolerate, even condone such immoralities, save on the 
grounds that we are still willing to worship a fetich, tho 
ancient classics. Without going into detail, such im- 
moralities as thefts, falsehoods, frauds, murders, wars, 
incests among men and gods and goddesses, should be 
enough to exclude a large portion of the ancient classics 
from our school curricula. 

: George W. Hoss. 

Wichita, Kan. 








ORIGIN OF NAMES IN MASSACHU. 


SETTS.— 1V. 


Lakeville, in which are many lakes. 

Lanesboro, for James Lane, Viscount Lanesborough. 

Lawrence, for Hon. Abbot Lawrence. 

Lee, for General Charles Lee. 

Leicester, for Robert Dudley, Earl of Leicester. 

Lenox, for family name of Duke of Richmond, secre- 
tary of State at Nice. 

Leominster, for town in England. 

Leverett, for Sir John Leverett, colonial governor. 

Lexington, for parish in England. 

Leydon, for town in Netherlands, refuge of Pilgrims 
before coming to America. 

Lincoln, for ninth earl of Lincoln. 

Lincoln, for Lincolnshire, England. 

Littleton, for George Littleton, member of British Par- 
liament 
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f PHYSICS” provides a 
thorough course in phys- 
ics for schools which 
offer little or no labora- 
tory work. Principles are 
explained by references 
to common or familiar phenomena rather 
than to set laboratory experiments. In 
fact, throughout the work the central aim 
has been to give the student an intimate 
knowledge of the physical manifestations 
that are most commonly met in our daily 
experience. The author has taken great 
pains to secure simplicity and clearness of 
expression. In arranging the material, 
attention is paid to developing a logical 
succession of ideas, rather than to collect- 
ing a mass of facts and theories. Techni- 
cal words are in most cases defined when 
they first appear. For words which are 
not thus explained a glossary is appended 
to the text. 
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Longmeadow, for presence of long meadow in town- 
ship. 

Lowell, for Francis Cabot Lowell. 

Ludlow, for town in England . 

Lunenburg, for Duke of Lunenburg, Charles II. of 
England. 

Lynn, for Lynn-Regis, England. 

Malden, for town in England. 

Manaticut, a place of observation. 

Manchester, for city in England. 

Mansfield, for William Murray, Earl of Mansfield. 

Marblehead, for variegated porphyry-colored stones 
found there. 

Marshfield, on account of its situation. 

Martha’s Vineyard, island, Martha—corruption of 
Martin—friend of discoverer and vineyard—on account 
of abundance of grapes. 

Mashpee, from Mashapaig, ‘“‘great pond.” 

Massachusetts, ‘‘at or near the great hills,” “the Blue 
Hills.” 

Mattapoisett, “at the great rivulet,” ‘‘a place unfavor- 
able for passage or shelter of canoes.”’ 

Medfield, originally Meadfield, on account of beautiful 
meadows. 
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Noah Webster in lexicography, 
Language must be learned through 








“The reviewer hazards nothing in saying that Alice W. Cooley has made a 
must set the pace for all bookmaking in language lessons, as truly as Guyot did in geography, 
Harkness in Latin, Goodwin in Greek, and Asa Gray in botany. 
literature used by the most practical teacher.” 


new record, which 
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Melrose, for borough in Scotland. 

Mendon, from town in England. 

Merrimac, “‘swift water.” 

Middleboro, midway between Pilgrim settlement and 
village of Indian sachem, Massasoit, near Bristol, R. I. 

Milford, on account of many mills erected on Mill river. 

Millbury, river at this point site of many mills. 

Milton, on account of many mills. 

\lonson, for John, second Lord Monson. 

Vontague, for Captain William Montague. 

\ionterey, for battle in Mexican war. 

Nahant, “at the point” or “two things connected.” 

Nantucket, island and county. Name appeared on 
maps in 1630 as Nantocko. “Far away,” or derivation of 
Nantuek, meaning that “‘sandy soil tempted no one.” 

Natick, “the place of hills.” 

Needham, for town in England. 

New Bedford, the owner of town site being Russell, 
family name of Duke of Bedford. 

Newbury and Newburyport, for town in England. 

New Marlboro, for town in England. 

Newton, originally part of Cambridge, which when 
separated was called New Town, contracted to Newton. 

Norfolk, for county in England. 

Northfield, from northern situation in county. 

Norton, for town in England. 

Oakham, for town in England. 

Orleans, for Duke of Orleans. 

Otis, for Harrison Gray Otis. 

Oxford, for university in England. 

Palmer, for Chief Justice Palmer. 

Paxton, for Charles Paxton. 

Peabody, for George Peabody. 

Pelham, for Thomas Pelham Holles, Duke of New- 
castle. 

Pembroke, for town in England. 

Penikese, “sloping land.” 

Pepperell, for Sir William Pepperell. 

Peru, for country in South America. 

Petersham, for William Stanhope, Earl of Petersham. 

Pittsfield, for Sir William Pitt, Earl of Chatham. 

Plymouth, landing place of Pilgrims, for town in Eng- 
land from whence they sailed. 

Plympton, for one of Plymptons of England. 

Pocasset, “at which a strait widens.” 

Poge, cape, “harbor.” 

Point Allerton, for passenger on “Mayflower.” 

Point Shirley, for Governor William Shirley. 

Ponkapog, “sweet water.” 

Pontoosuc, ‘falls of the brook.” 

Prescott, for Colonel William Prescott. 

Princeton, for Rev. Thomas Prince. | 

Provincetown, incorporated as the Province Town, be- 
cause inhabitants were free from taxation. 

Quincy, for Colonel John Quincy. 

Quinsigamond, “pickerel fishing place.” 

Raynham, for parish in England. 

Reading, for town in England. 

Rehoboth, Hebrew for “ample room,” named either by 
William Blackstone, signifying, “Room outside of the 
narrow confines of Puritan intolerance,’ or by Rev. 
Samuel Newman, meaning “the Lord hath made room 
for us.” 

Revere, for Paul Revere. 

Richmond, for Lenox, Duke of Richmond. 

Rochester, for town in England. 

Rockport, because of granite quarries near the sea. 

towley, for town in England: 

RKoyalston, for lsaac Royal. 

Russellville, for Russell family. 

Rutland, for town in England. 

Salem, “peace.” Early settlers hoped to enjoy peace- 
ful security there. 

Salisbury, for town in England. 

Sandisfielql, for Lord Sandys, first lord of trade and the 
plantations” 

Sandwich, for town in England. 

Saugus, Indian name of Lynn. 

Savoy, for town in Switzerland. 

Scituate, cool brook. 

Seekouk, “black or wild goose.” 

Shaume, “ a fountain or spring.” 

Sheffield, for city in England. > 

Shelburne, for William Fitz Maurice, second Earl of 
Shelburne, 

Sherborn, for town in England. 

Shirley, for Governor William Shirley. 

Shrewsbury, for George Talbot, Earl of Shrewsbury. 

Shutesburg, for Governor Samuel Shute. 

Somerville, for Captai# Richard Somers. 

Southampton, for town in England. 

Southboro, formed of tsouth part of Marlboro. 

Southwick, for its first settler. 

Spencer, for Governor Spencer Phips, or for Charles 
spencer, second Duke of Marlboro. 

Springfield, for town in England. 

Sterling, for Lord Sterling. 

Stockbridge, for town in England. 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 


A BROADER ELEMENTARY EDUCATION. By J._P. 
Gordy, Ph.D., LL.D., School of Pedagogy. New York: 
Hinds & Noble. Cloth. 304 pp. 

Dr. Gordy has shown himself a skillful author in his 
much-used and valuable books on “Pedagogy” and “Psy- 
chology,” and this new work is even more worthy pro- 
fessional attention than either of those. He makes a 
noble plea for a broader elementary education, which he 
insists should give the elements of a liberal education 
from the start. He believes that the ends of education 
are the same in whatever grade the child may be, and 


that it is vicious to talk about the elementary educa- } 


tion, the secondary, and higher, as though there were 

three distinct ends aimed at. 

Dr. Gordy has a body of doctrine of his own, one that 
is: well worked out in detail. He is one of the most in- 
dependent of American educationists, and one of the 
most thorough in working out the detail of his plan. 
He says with emphasis that elementary education, in all 
its phases, should have constantly in view those things 
that make life worth living, but it should seek to attain 
them by teaching the pupil those arts, and having him 
study those subjects which he will need as a bread- 
earner and a citizen. 

Dr. Gordy mercilessly assails the Herbartian idea that 
there should be no “must” in education, saying that the 
only reason that this pernicious theory does not result 
in deplorable consequences is the fact that those who 
profess it do not take it seriously. 

Not the least interesting feature of the book is the 
vigorous criticism of Dr. John Dewey’s philosophy; in- 
deed it is worth while to read the entire book to see 
how ‘*eeniy Dr. Gordy and Dr. Dewey can think along 
the same lines, and yet not think alike, and Dr. Gordy 
will have a wide following in his notable utterance that 
“the ideal which education should put before itself is 
that a human being not controlled by, but controlling, 
his interests—a human being choosing, under the guid- 
ance of an intelligent will, what interests shall determine 
his activity.”” That ought to be made the battle ground 
for as lively a discussion as has engaged the thought of 
educators in many a day. 

Dr. Gordy is also an intense believer in the democracy 
of education. He says society has but two ideals, that 
of the stationary, which is fossilization, and democracy, 
which is uniform and universal progress. From Dr. 
Gordy’s standpoint, it is difficult to see how any of his 
teachers can fail to go with him, but I shall be tempted 
to write thereon editorially, since, as it seems to me, he 
does not sufficiently analyze progress. Democracy is 
merely a stage in the progress. 

Dr. Gordy is constantly penning such sentences as 
these: “Children must realize that not in their wealth, 
not in their social position, not in their reputation, but 
in themselves is to be found that which makes life a 
success or failure,” and they are not stray sentences, but 
the cuimination of his philosophy. Here is another: 
“Knowledge, discipline, a true estimate of the values of 
things. an effective will are the constituents of rational 
living.”’ 

It is every way refreshing to have a book of this kind, 
which will develop an earnest, studious purpose on the 
part of any teacher who will master it. 

THE REAL BENEDICT ARNOLD. By Charles Burr 
Tadd, New Vork: A. S. Barnes & Co. Cloth. 233 pp. 
Price. $1.90, net. 

This is an original and unique contribution to Revo- 
lutionary history. While not condoning Arnold’s 
treason, Mr. Todd emphasizes his invaluable services to 
America. and shows conclusively that four times he 
saved the cause of the colonies. Mr. Todd also gives the 
true reason. overlooked by most historians, which in- 
duced Arnold to betray his country. 

Nothing will ever make Benedict Arnold other than a 
traitor, but it is cause for gratitude that the time has 
come when a study of history means a study of the 
whole of history, a fearless, manly consideration of men 
who played a part in history. This is a decidedly inter- 
esting book, a real contribution to the literature on the 
Revolutionary War, and one that it is well to have read 
at this time, when we are re-casting our impressions of 
that great struggle for independence. 


HAZEN’S ELEMENTARY HISTORY OF THE UNITED 

STATES. New York: The Morse Company. 

This is a simple, complete story of our country, 
adapted for studv and reading. Biography and history 
are so woven together that each helps the other to in- 
struct and interest the children. and to bring out the im- 
portant events on which the life, growth, and prosperity 
of ovr nation depended. 

The plan is new and striking. Fach topic is treated 
bv itself as far as possible, which gives a complete view 
of each period of ovr history. A view of the world in 
the fifteenth centvry prenares the way for the “First 
Period of Discoveries and Explorations,” which covers 
the stories of Columbus. Cabot, Hudson, and others. 
Then follows the “First Period of Settlements,” in which 
the stories of the various colonies are pleasantly told, 
the life, modes of travel, customs, and habits are made 
prominent. as well as the form and development of our 
government. the prominence of English settlements ex- 
plained. This part includes the French colonies in 
America, as they were closely connected with our earlier 
troubles. “The Second Period of Exploration, Dis- 
covery and Settlement,” the “Stories of Our Wars,” etc., 
fo'low in logical order. 

The different parts are so connected that they natur- 
ally follow one another. Thus each Period of D's- 
covery and Exploration leads to settlements. The 
Storv of the Colonies prepares the way for the Revo- 
lution. The Story of Slavery leads up to. secession, 
ete. This, indeed, is the only plan by which the rela- 
tion of events to one another and to the general results 
can be properly treated or studied, and leads up to the 
present standing and condition of our country, in which 
the Storv of Inventions, Natural Resources, Char- 
acter of Our Peuple and Our Literature are simply and 


pleasantly told. 


In order to do away with excessive memoriter work, 
and, at the same time, to give a clear, complete, and 
lasting knowledge of our country to the pupils, an Out- 
line at the top of each page forms a skeleton of what 
the page contains. 

This is not like paragraph or chapter headings, which 
simply name topics treated, but is a complete and con- 
nected outline of each subject, which is easily mastered 
and retained, and which serves to recall the entire story. 

There are nearly 300 beautiful and instructive illus- 
trations, all original and prepared especially for this 
book, while the numerous maps show the conditions and 
growth of the United States in such a way as to empha- 
size the text. 

A new and striking feature is the full pages of flags, 
showing, in colors, our earlier colonial flags, with the 
development of “Old Glory” and our naval flags. 

The publishers confidently offer this history to the 
educational public as a great advance in methods of in- 
struction, and believe that the plan and its execution 
will meet the approval of our most advanced educators. 
THE JONES READERS. By L. H. Jones, President 

Michigan State Normal College. Five books. Total 

of 1568 pages. Boston: Ginn & Company. 

The appearance of a full series of school readers, pre- 
pared by a man of the experience of Mr. Jones, who gave 
the schools of Indianapolis a national reputation and en- 
hanced the value of all that was good in the Cleveland 
system, with the energy of such a house as that of Ginn 
& Company behind them, is an event of much impor- 
tance. Millions of copies -re sure to be used by the chil- 
dren and youth of America. More persons will read 
everything in these five books than in any five books, 
not for the schools, published in the year, more than 
anything published in a daily paper or magazine. From 
such a standpoint it is interesting to study the character- 
istics of a new series of school readers. 

The first feature of interest is that the entire five books 
are evidently prepared by the author himself. This is 
always both a strength and weakness, but in this case 
clearly a general gain, as the author is an accomplished 
school man familiar with all the details of the needs of 
the classes. 

Secondly, there is a large amount of reading matter, 
more than in any other series that I recall, and certainly 
much more than is usually found in school readers. 
Other things being é¢qual, this is a gain. 

Third, there is a definite and vigorous purpose to em- 
phasize the teaching of manners and morals. I think 
this is unusual and it is certainly highly commendable. 
For instance, there are 48 articles on kindness to ani- 
mals, 11 on obedience, 12 on courtesy, 15 on industry, 12 
on helpfulness, 10 on patriotism, 8 on reverence, 5 on 
honesty, 4 on generosity, 10 on cheerfulness, 5 on 
patience, and 10 on courage. All this means much in 
view of the extensive reading that a series of school 
readers has. Fourth, the selections aim primarily at in- 
terest for the children of that grade, and in this Mr. 
Jones has certainly succeeded. Fifth, there is appa- 
rently nothing written especially for these books, but the 
selections are from well-known writers, many of whom 
are of our own day. 

There are all the usual aids. The illustrations are not 
numerous, but excellent. Of the author’s claims as tu 
vocabulary, it is not easy for a reviewer to judge, and it 
is impossible to know whether any series of readers is 
graded advantageously until it is used. Naturally much 
is claimed for both the growth of vocabulary and for the 
grading. 

It provokes a smile to see selections from John Bur- 
roughs in a book brought out by the publishers of Wil- 
liam J. Long’s books and several rather fiercely war- 
like selections with the name of Edwin Ginn as pub- 
lisher when he is recalled as the chief apostle of peace. 
In all respects the series is up-to-date, attractive and 
valuable, adding materially to the enrichment of the 
material from which school people can choose. 
SPANISH SIMPLIFIED. New York: Isaac Pitman & 

Sons. Price, $1.00. 

In these days of increasing demand for the use of the 
Spanish language, such a text-book as this will prove a 
very valuable help to the student. Its contents shows 
the scope of the volume: — 

Section I—‘A Simple but Complete Grammar,” con- 
taining all the necessary rules for speaking and writing 
Spanish correctly. The pronunciation of every word 
exactly imitated. 

Section II.—‘Spanish Reading Made Easy.” A collec- 
tion of amusing anecdotes and short stories, with about 
sixty foot-notes on each page, rendering a dictionary 
unnecessary, so that reading becomes a pleasant and 
profitable recreation. The only fully annotated Reader 
published. 

Section III.—“‘Spanish Conversation.” A collection of 
frequently occurring conversational and business 
phrases, introducing all the important idioms. 

Section 1V.—A Key to the Exercises in the Grammar, 
ard complete Instruction to Students. 
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“Shorter Poems of Goethe and Schiller.” Price, 60 cents. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co, 

“Witnecses of the Light.” By Washington Gladden. Price, $1.25. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co 

“Outdoor Secrete.”” By Margaret P. Boyle. Price, 30 cents.——“The 
Storv of the Britons.” Rv H.M. Skinner. Price. 75 cer ts.——‘‘Indus- 
trial Commercial Geography.” ——“ Working Outlines,” By J. U, Bar- 
nard.. Price, 35 cent?.——‘“Caideron’s La Vida es Suend. Edited bv 
Stand and Skinner. Pr'ce, $1.00.—‘“A Story of Acadia.” By Grace 
Kinniecut. Price, 10 cents.——*“Talea and Customs ot the Ancient He- 
brews.” By Eva Herbst. Chicago: A. Flanagan Co. 

“Tnduetrial Social Education.” By Wm. A. Baldwin. Springfield, 
Mass.: Milton Bradley Co. 

“Chapters on English Metre.” By J. B. Mayor. Cambridge: Unt- 
versity Press 

“Jack. the Fire Dog.” By Lily F. Wesselhoeft. Price, $1.00. Bos- 
ton: Little. Brown & Co. 

“Marcus Tullius Cicero”’ Ten Orations. Edited by Richard A. 
von Mineckwitz. Price. $1.25 “Special Method in History.” B 
Charles A. McMurry. Price, 75 cents.—‘“Supervision and Education 
in Charitv.” By J. R. Brackett. Pr ce, #1 0°.——*Selected Letters of 
the Younger Piiny.” Edited by E. T. Merrill. Price, 8!.25 * Aris- 
totle on Education.” Price, 60 cents.——‘Practical Lessons in Human 
Phvalologvy. Ry J. I. Jegi. Price. $1.00.——“Flementa of Inorganic 
Chemistry.” By H. C. Jones, Price, $1.25, New York: The Mac. 
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Aids Digestion 
Horsford’s 


Acid 
Phosphate 


Half a teaspoon in half a glass 
of water aiter meals removes the 
distress, oppression and “all 
gone” feeling. Gives good appe- 
tite, perfect digestion and restful 
sleep. 





A tonic for mental, Nervou 
aud physical weakness. 


If your druggist can’t supply you we wil! send 
H bottle, pr paid, tot nts. 
Rumrorp CHEMICAL Works, Providence, it.I. 


on receipt of 25 ce 

















EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


TEMS of educational news to be inserted under 
this heading ,are solicited from school author- 
ities in every state in the Union. To be available, 
these contributions should be short and compre- 
hensive. Copy should be received by the editor not 
later than Friday preceding date of issue. 





MEETINGS TO BE HELD 
ber 15-17: Northeastern Iowa Teach- 
ers’ Association, Mason City, Ia; Miss 
Florence Currier, Cedar Falls, Ia., sec- 


(Mass. ) 
Ed- 


October 16 Franklin County 
Association, Greenfield; 
Orange, president. 


Connecticut Teachers’ Asso- 


L1eaci rs 
ard Di 
October 16: 


xon, 


ciation, Hartford; C. B. Jennings, New 
London, president. 
October 16-17: New Hampshire State 


Teachers’ Association, Concord. Swuper- 
intendent G. H. Whitcher, Durham, 
president. 

October 18: Connecticut State Teachers’ 
Association, Hartford. 

Maine State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Augusta. 

October 21-22-23: Union meeting of New 
England Association of Superintend- 
ents; Massachusetts Superintendents’ 
Association, and the New York State 
Superintendents’ Association, Boston. 

October 29-30-31: Vermont State Teach- 
ers’ Association, St. Johnsbury. 

November 5-7: Northern [Illinois Teach- 

Association, Joliet. I. I. Allison, 
chairman of ihe executive committee, 

Joliet. 


October 21-24: 


’ 
ers 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
PORTSMOUTH. The hig school 
opened September 14, with 314 pupils, 
enty-six of wham are non-residents, 


paying tuition at the rate of $50 a year. 
The present building badly over- 
led Fortunately work on a new 
$100,000 building for the school has been 

building is to be finished 
opening of school next 


is 


begun, and the 


far he 
Lor the 


! The lilding will be a three-story 
ture, with an assembly hall and 
borato1 on the third floor. The out- 
ide material will be buff brick, and all 


of the building will be 
One new member 


e appointments 


thoroughly up-to-date. 


} n added to the faculty. Other- 
wise the teaching force is the same as 
] ear. This is Principal Knapp’s 
fourth year at the head of the school. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 

meeting of the Governor's council. 

mber 29, Dr. A. E. Winship, editcr 

Journal of Education, was appointed 

m r of the Massachusetts board of 

i tion. 

BOSTON Boston is building a group 
of fine large schoolhouses, far in ad- 
vance of previous aceomplishments in 
this direction. In its schoo! buildings 


Boston differs from nearly all the larger 
in the world. Its’ educational 
is so arranged that saparate hbuild- 
required for primary, grammar, 
or secondary schoois. Among 
west group of school buildings be- 
the one on Norman street, 
high, having thirty-two 
will seat 1,700 children. It 
a roof playground, gymnasium, 
twin staircases, and elevator It 


cities RYS- 
- 4 
are 
and high 
+} ne 
ng erected is 
stories 
which 
have 


aths 





will be equipped with the most modern 
and best of furniture, heatiag, lighting, 
ventilation, and sanitation plants, and 
every modern convenience. ih the new 
group of buildings, the general eccmfort 
of the children and instructor has en- 
tered largely in the construction of the 
buildings of the primary, grammar, or 


high school. Particular care is now 
taken to make the surroundings of the 
building as attractive as possible. The 


building laws require that they shall all 
be made fireproof. The building on Nor- 
man street is five stories high, and is ir- 
regular in shape, somewhat lie the let- 
ter H. It is constructed with a _ steel 
frame of brick, terra cotta, and sand- 
stone. There is no cellar or basement 
below the ground floor, except a small 
space for a boiler room and vent fan. 
The ground floor will contain gymna- 
sium, shower baths, lavatories and 
toilets, and an assembly hall. The main 
stairway runs up through the building to 
the roof, from the principal entrance on 
Norman street, and is surrounded by 
brick walls. There are aiso two double 
or twin stairways, running from the 
ground floor to the roof. This is so 
planned that two lines of children can 
ascend or descend at the same time, 
neither having view of the other on the 
staircase. The second floor, which is 
typical of all the others, is arranged witn 
eight classrooms, each with a separate 
wardrobe adjoining. These classrooms 
are about 26x32 feet. The master’s room 
is on this floor. Corresponding space on 


each floor above is for teachers and 
emergency rooms for pupils. On the 
fourth floor are the manual training, 


cooking, and utility rooms. 

The Sub-Masters’ Club of Boston dined 
September 24 at the Bellevue, fifty being 
present. Charles F. Kimball, until re- 
cently sub-master in the Rice training 
school, was the guest. Jason L. Curtis 
presided. 

SPRINGFIELD. The teachers of the 
city were entertained September 25 by the 
Springfield Teachers’ Club. The enter- 
tainment took the form of a rezeption. 
‘here were all of 250 present, an? the 
rooms of the club were hardly large 
enough to hold them all. The rooms, 
which are in the Young Men's Christian 
Association building. were prettily deco- 
rated with an abundance of flowers, in- 
eluding dahlias, asters, and hydrangeas. 
The reception committee consisted of 
Miss Anna Hill, Miss Harriet Emerson, 
Miss Antoinette Bigelow, and Miss Bertha 
McConkey. Miss Fannie Lee Hail was 
chairman of the refreshment committee. 
The Philharmonic 2rchestra furnished the 
music. 


RHODE ISLAND. 

PROVIDENCE. -With the largest regis- 
tration in the history of the school, the 
Rhode Island normal school began its ses- 
sions September 15 for the present fall 
and winter season. The conaitions at this 
school furnish good evidence of the prog- 
ress of education in the state, and not- 
withstanding the increasing numbers ot 
those who desire to take this pedagogical 
training afforded by the state, the demand 
for normal trained teachers throughout 
Rhode Island is still in advance of ths 
supply. All the departments under Prin- 
cipal Chapin are growing, and this year 
the number of applicants for the kinder 
garten department is unusually large; so 
large, in fact, that some of them will be 
obliged to take the general course. 

The total registered was over 230, with 
the prospect that the number would reach 
240. while last year the season opened 
with an enrollment of 215. In addition to 
the 240, another class will be received thy 
middle of the school year. The total en- 
rollment for the whole of last year was 
only 242, so that it_ is certain that the 
school will be materially larger than last 
year. 

This year the school sends out forty- 
five girls into the training schools of this 
city and Cranston and the increase in the 
length of the course, from two to two and 





one-half years, in order to get six months 
of actual training in school as a part of 
the course, with the pupil-teacher in sole 
charge of a room of children, has been a 
decided advantage. This system was first 
established by the city of Providence, and 
has worked without a hitch. The Rhode 
Island normal school is one of the very 
few in the country that give this training. 
The others are at New Britain, Conn., and 
Oswego, N. Y. 

The increased demand for normal 
school graduates is becoming very marked 
in this state, especially in the small 
towns. It is considered a very encourag-’ 
ing sign that they desire trained teachers. 
Providence and Pawtucket will accept no 
others, and the custom is becoming con- 
tagious. In order to meet this demand it 
is hoped that the enrollment at the 
normal school may very soon be increased 
to at least 300. 

Principal Chapin has received a num- 
ber of applications from college gradu- 
ates, both men and women, who desire to 
enter a course here that will give them 
training in grade work. It has not as yet 
seemed advantageous to open such a 
course, but if the number of applicants 
should increase to a number warranting 
the step it is probable that such a course 
would be started. 

In the various cities and towns of the 
state, according to Commissioner Stock- 
well, the school year has opened with a 
full attendance, and everything is prosper- 
ing in the educational line. 

’ Holders of third-grade certificates ex- 
piring July 31, 1903, may be granted a re- 
newal for four years, on application ap- 
proved by the superintendent of schools, 
in the place where they have last taught. 

All persons holding fourth-grade certi- 
ficates which have been renewed once 
must take the examinations for a third- 
grade certificate. 

A third-grade certificate may be issued 
upon an,examination in reading, spelling, 
penmanship, arithmetic, English gram- 
mar and language, geography, United 
States history, physiology, methods, 
school management, and _ school law. 
This examination is designed to test both 
the knowledge and the teaching ability of 
the candidate. This certificate will be 
good for two years from date of issue, and 
may be renewed upon satisfactory evl- 
dence of success in teaching. 

A fourth-grade certificate may be issued 
upon an examination in reading, spelling, 
penmanship, arithmetic, language, geog- 
raphy, outlines of United States history, 
and the elements of physiology. This cer- 
tificate will be good for one year from 
date of issue, and may be renewed for 
one year only.—Providence Journal. 


CONNECTICUT. 

NEW HAVEN. In bringing his sons to 
Yale for their education, Alfred Mosely, 
C. M. G., the noted British economist, has 
indicated his preference for the American 
educational system to England’s. Mr. 
Mosely is planning to make his residence 
here while his sons are at Yale. 

One of the proudest women in Kansas, 
to-day is Miss Annie H. Abel of Salina. 
In 1898 Miss Abel graduated from the 
State University of Kansas, taking a sec- 
ond degree a year later. Her most recent 
achievement is the winning of the Bulke- 
ley fellowship in the graduate school of 
Yale. Miss Abel had secured a scholar- 
ship at Columbia, but she resigned the 
first one secured, and will come to New 
Haven this month to begin her studies 
at Yale, and will thus become one of the 
very few co-eds in New Haven. 

EAST HARTFORD. The teachers en- 
gaged for this year in the Union schoo) 
are as follows: Principal, Nelson P. 
Smith; room No. 1. first primary, Miss 
Jennie B. Cochrane; room 2, Miss Mabe) 


E. Laurie; room 3, second primary, Miss 
M. May Carroll; room 4, intermediate, 
Miss Mabel Wolcott. 


NORWICH. There are few changes in 
the Free Academy faculty. Dr. Frank S. 
Bunnell, former teacher at Staten Island 











Brain Workers Use and Commend 





Crosby’s Vitalized Phosphites. 


For the prevention, as well as the relief, of menta) and 
nervous depression, dyspepsia, sleeplessness, and all weak- 
nesses resulting from excessive brain work, nervous atrain 
and impaired vitality, VITALIZED PHOSPHITES is an essen- 
tial food, permanently strengthening,not stimulating. the 
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Cc M 
New York Central 


Our weekly market letter, now ready for 
delivery, is devoted to the Financial Situation, 
New York Central, Manhattan, and U.S. Steel. 
A copy will be mailed upon application, and 
we respectfully solicit a share of. your pat- 
ronage, 
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NEW YORK and BOSTON STOCKS 
bought and sold on commission for cash, or 
carried on margin. 

PRIVATE WIRE to New York. 

DISPATCHES from the leading Financial 
Agencies at our clients’ disposal. 


i= It often happens that a person re- 

ceiving our weekly market letter 
has an account with another broker 
which may not be satisfactory. Should 
you be in this position and wish to trans- 
fer your account to us, we would be glad 
to arrange it without trouble or expense 
to you. If this suggestion meets with 
your approval, kindly advise us, either 
personally or by mail, and we will give 
the matter our immediate attention. 


Corey, Milliken & Co., 
(Established 1890.) 
BOND AND STOCK BROKERS, 
310, 311 and 312 Exchange Building, 
z& BOSTON. cC 











Academy, New Brighton, will have charge 
of the Greek, and, with Miss Gulliver, will 
teach the Latin. Miss Edna Stewart of 
St. Johnsbury, Vt., is in charge of the 
junior class, and Miss Lillian Newman of 
Winchester, Mass., will teach the junior 
Latin and history. Miss Terrell, who last 
year had charge of the juniors, is teacher 
of German. 

WAREHOUSE POINT. The 
schools have opened for the fall term, 
with the following teachers: Principal, 
George H. Tracy; intermediate depart- 
ment, Miss E. R. Filer; primary depart- 
ment, Miss Millie C. McAuley. Miss Alice 
Phelps, assistant in the primary depart- 
ment last term, will return to Smith Col- 
lege. 

THOMASTON. Miss Mary Vinton has 
resigned as teacher in the Knife Village 
district, where she has taught for nine 
years. She is teaching in the sixth grade 
in the Whittemore school, Torrington. 

MANCHESTER. Edward Louis Mont- 
gomery has -beep appointed assistant 
principal of the Meriden high school, to 
succeed John P. Clark, who has gone to 


8 PER GENT. GOLD BONDS, 
Small investors should get from 8 per cert. to 12 
per cent. on 99-day deposits. These bonds furnish 
that opportunity. They may be purchased in small 
denominations and paid for at, once, or they.-may be 
paid for by daily, weekly, or monthly deposits. 
They are amply secured. Write or call for booklet 

explaining them. 
CHARLES C. KELLOGG, 
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MARKET LETTER SENT FREE. 


The desire to i: crease one’s in- 
come is universal and is to be 
commended. Frugality is the 
stepping-stone tv wealth. 

As the mind of youth is better 
developed by one interestcd and 
conversant with modern methods 
rather than by antique forms, so 
may your interes!s be more care. 
fully looked aiter if an expert 
Broker who makes * speculative 
investments” a specialty, is em- 
ployed. 

Safety is the first essential to 
be considered when investing 
savings. In this connection we 
call your attention to our Firm, 
and solicit correspondence per- 
taining to Stock Investment, 
either for cash or on suitable 
margin, Same being satistactory 
to you, @ share of your patron. 
age will be highly esteemed. 

We have a selected list of Stand- 
ard Stocks that will return very 
much higher rates of interest 
than can be obtained from Say- 
ings Banks, and which we regard 
equally safe, 


We guarantee the same rate of inter- 
est for one year on any investment 
we advise, 


We furnish a Chart showing course of prices, 
Which will be found both instructive and interest- 
ing. This will be sent to any aduvress free upon 
quest, 
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Lynn, Mass. He graduated from Wes- 
leyan in 1898, and has taught in the 
Centre grammar school at New Britain, 
Mt. Pleasant Military Academy at Ossi- 
ning, N. Y., and at Carteret Academy, 
Orange, N. J., where he has lately been. 
He has made a specialty of mathematics, 
history, English, and science. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK wiTY. The university 
€xpansion courses conducted by the New 
York Society of Pedagogy during the 
season 1902-1903 have been most success- 
ful. The demand for similar courses, and 
lor advanced work along the same lines, 
las led the society to make the fo.iowing 
‘nhnouncement for 1903-1904: Psychology, 
\hirty hours; principles and methods of 
education, thirty hours; school manage- 

ent, thirty hours; blackboard illustra- 
tion, thirty hours. 

Certificates granted for sixty hours’ 
work in the above courses will exempt 
holders from the examination in prin- 
ciples and methods of teaching now re- 





SIMPLIFIED SHORTHAND. Copyright 1903, 191 pp. 

rhe best book for schools and home study. To 
'ntroduce this book, I will give lessons by mail at 
Cate rates. FRANCIS f STEIN, Author, 31st & 
mberland Sts,, Philadelphia, Penna, 


WANTED A TRUSTWORTHY GENTLE. 
to 1 e man or lady in each county 
Y inauage business for an old established house of 
Suv Tnanejal standing. A straight bona fide weekly 
‘lary of $18,00 paid by check each Monday, with ail 
penses, direct from headquarters, Money ad- 
en d for expenses. Enclose addressed envelope. 
‘nager, 360 Caxton Building, Chicago. oct:-4t 
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A Guide to English Syntax (Ready Oct. 10th), 
>) Uractical study of the Syntax of Irving’s essayr, 
Phe gy tee-Coach, and The Mutability of Literature. 
'© Study of Ivanhoe, New edition, with special 
‘) Of lyanhoe Land, 
Published by H. A, DAvVIpson, Albany, N. Y. 





quired as part of the work for license for 
promotion. These courses aiso meet, in 
part, the requirements which establish 
eligibility for examination for Head of 
Departmént license. 

On the application of a sufficient num- 
ber of members, the society will als» 
organize classes in any or alli of the 
special subjects of examination required 
for license for promotion. These subjects 
are: Mathematics—arithmetic, geometry, 
algebra; English—reading, composition, 
rhetoric; geography and science; history 
and civics; drawing and _ constructive 
work, 

An examination of applicants for 
licenses as special teachers of drawing 
and constructive work, in any or all of 
the boroughs of the city of New York, 
will be conducted by the board of exam- 
iners on Wednesday, October 21, and 
Thursday, October 22, 1903, commencing 
at 9.30 a. m., at the hall of the board of 
education, Park avenue and Fifty-ninth 
street, Manhattan; and on such subse- 
quent dates as may be appointed by the 
board of examiners. 

At a meeting of the board of superin- 
tendents held on the 14th inst., City 
Superintendent Maxwell appointed the 
following committees for the school year 
1903-04: — 

Committee on nomination, transfer, and 
assignment—George S. Davis (chairman), 
Edward L. Stevens, John H. Walsh. 

Committee on school management— 
Thomas §S. O’Brien (chairman), John H. 
Walsh, Andrew W. Edson. 

Committee on course of study, libraries, 
text-books, and supplies—Edward L. 
Stevens (chairman), Andrew W. Edson, 
Thomas S. O’Brien. 

Committee on high schools and train- 
ing schools: Albert P. Marble (chairman, 
Algernon S. Higgins, Clarence E. Meleney. 

Committee on evening schools, and 
vacation schools and playgrounds—Alger- 


‘non S. Higgins. 


Committee on compulsory education— 
Clarence E. Meleney. 
Special committee 
Andrew W. Edson. 
Marking the beginning of a new era in 
the history of the College of the City of 
New York, John Huston Finley was for- 
mally installed as president September 29, 
and the corner-stone was laid for the new 
home of the new college now in course of 
construction on St. Nicholas Heights, east 
of Amsterdam and One Hundrel 
Fortieth Addresses were de- 
by former President Cleveland, 
Senator Depew, Dr. Arthur T. Hadley, 
president of Yale; Dr. Nicholas Murray 
Butler, president of Columbia; Dr. Jacob 
Gould Schurman, president of Cornell; Dr. 
Ira Remsen, president of Johns Hopkins; 
Governor Odell, Edward M. Shepard, and 
others. 


on World’s Fair— 


avenue 
and street. 


livered 


REVISED AND EKESET. 


The Gazetteer of the World 
graphical Dictionary, issued by the G. & 
C. Merriam Company, of Springfield, 
of Webster’s Inter- 





and Bio- 


Mass., publishers 
national Dictionary, have been revised 
and reset, brought sharply up to date, 


and are to-day second only in importance 
in a reference library to a dictionary of 
the language. In the Biographical Dic- 
tionary several hundred names of per- 
sons more recently prominent have been 
added in the place of some that are now 
less sought for. Much additional infor- 
mation, as the dates of reigns or admin- 
istrations, has also been included, and 
great care has been taken to verify many 
doubtful dates by comparison with the 
most recent authorities. In the new 
Gazetteer the figures for population and 
area have been made to agree with the 
census returns taken in 1900 and 1901 by 
the leading countries of the world, or 
with authoritative estimates where other 
data were not available. The spelling 
has been. conformed to the adopted forms 
or rules of the United States Board of 
teographic Names, the Geographic Board 
of Canada, and the Royal Geographical 
Society. The addition of sixteen new 
pages admits the insertion of a very large 
number of places that have recently be- 
come prominent. The new edition of 
Webster, therefore, retains all the excel- 
lencies of the International, emphasized 
and multiplied, all its accuracy and con- 
venience, with added fullhess and 
authority, so that it is, as before, the best 
practical working dictionary of the Eng- 


lish language. 


Mr. Larned’s new “United States His- 
tory,” as well as his “History of Eng- 
land,” is published by Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. 


LECTURES ON BIBLICAL HISTORY. 


The Biblical lectures committee of the 
Twentieth Century Club announces the 
following courses to be given during the 
fall and winter of 1903-1904:— 

“The Geography of Palestine.” Five 
stereopticon lectures by Professor Hinck- 
ley G. Mitchell of the Boston University 
School of ‘theology, on Saturday atrter- 
noons at 3 o'clock, beginning October 3. 
Place: Jacob Sleeper hall of Boston Uni- 
versity, 12 Somerset street; “The History 
and Literature of the Hebrews Until the 
Exile.” Twelve lectures by Professor 
Henry Preserved Smith of Amherst Col- 
lege, on Saturday afternoons at 3 o'clock, 
beginning November 7. Place: Jacob 
Sleeper -hall of Boston University, 12 
somerset street. There will be no lecture 
on Saturday, December 26. Twelve class 
lessons to parallel the lectures of Profes- 
sor Smith and on the same subjects, con- 
ducted by Professor Irving Wood of 
Smith College, on Saturday afternoons at 


4.15 o’clock, beginning November 7. 
Place: The Twentieth Century Club, 2 


Ashburton place. ‘There will be no class 
lesson on Saturday, December 26. ‘Life 
and Literature in the Apostolic Age.”’ 
Eight lectures by Professor Henry 5%. 
Nash, of the Hpiscopal Theological school, 
Cambridge, on Tuesday evenings at 8 
o'clock, beginning November 3. Place: 
The Twentieth Century Club, 2 Ashbur- 
ton place; four interpretative Biblical 
readings with the historical and literary 
background, by Miss Helen M. Cole, of 
Boston, on Tuesday evenings at 8 o'clock, 


beginning January 5, 1904. Place: The 
Twentieth Century Club, 2 Ashburton 
place. 


Course tickets will be sold at the fol- 
lowing prices: Courses 1, and 2, by Pro- 
fessors Mitchell and Smith together, $3; 
course 3, the class lessons by Bosna 
Wood, $2; courses 4 and 5, by Professor 
Nash and Miss Cole together, $2. 

Single tickets will be sold for any after- 
noon or evening lecture or reading, but 
not for the class lessons, at twenty-five 
cents each. 

All tickets can be secured by mail or in 
person from the secretary of the Twen- 
tieth Century Club, 14 Somerset street, 
Boston, on and after Monday, September 
14. They may also be found at the door 
pefore each lecture. = 

Arrangements have been made with 
the educational committee whereby pur- 
chasers of tickets to any of the courses 
mentioned in this circular may secure 
tickets at $1.50 each to the course of 
eight lectures by Professor Richard G. 
Moulton, of Chicago University, on “The 
Bible as Literature.” This course will 
be given in the Colonial theatre, on Boyl- 
ston street, at eleven o’clock on Saturday 
mornings, beginning February 6, 1904. 

It is the purpose of these courses to 
give an intelligent understanding of the 
Biblical literature and history in the light 
of modern investigation and study, and 
to bring the public into direct contact 
with leading Biblical scholars in our col- 
leges and theological schools. All who 
are seeking to know what the Bible really 
is, its origin and development and its 
literary and _ spiritual significance,—es- 
pecially those who are teaching the Bible 
in the Sunday schools,—will find these 
course profitable. it is suggested that 
churches take this opportunity to provide 
their teachers with instruction that is not 
ordinarily obtainable in the churches. 


“Masterpieces of Latin Literature,” a 
companion volume to “Masterpieces of 
Greek Literature,’ published a year ago, 
has just been brought out by Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. Its selections are from the 
most notable translations by scholars and 
poets of the most famous and typical 
work of Latin authors. ‘ihe editor, Gor- 
don J. Laing, of the University of 
Chicago, has contributed a general intro- 
duction and individual biographical and 
historical sketches. 
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THE FINANCIAL SITUATION. 





The speculative craft has not been 
sailing on exactly unruffled waters for 
the past few days, nor has it moved on 
a rigidly even keel, say Corey, Milliken 
& Co., the bankers and brokers of 53 
State street, Boston, in their valuable 
“Market Letter.” The best weather 
sharps believe, however, that it-is the last 
of the storm rack that now darkens the 
sky, and that the voyage will soon be 
made under more peaceful auspices. The 
great trouble seems not to be in what are 
ordinarily the fundamental forces of a 
Situation. It lies in an unfortunate 
heritage from past days of excesses. It 
is the atonement for the speculative mis- 
takes of two or three years ago. 
Liquidation by the overcommitted, who 
bit off more than they could chew, is the 
main source of the market’s distress: and 
of course this is aggravated by short 
selling based on such a_ predicament 
When once bottom is struck in the steels, 
there is good reason to believe that the 
turn will come from ebb to flood tide. 
Incidentally, it may be remarked that 


bargains such as Steel preferred at its 
present prices do not often come. Be- 


tween the liquidation of men with other 
obligations to meet and the liquidation of 
stocks taken over from failed firms, and 
also taken over at prices much under the 
market, the situation has been pretty 
drastically relieved. Meanwhile it is an 
apt query, Where are the stocks, thus 
ruthlessly sacrificed, finding lodgement? 
The one logical answer is that they now 
repose in the tin boxes of the men who 
make and unmake markets; and _ that, 
after the present period of unmaking is 
over, it is quite to be expected that these 
will the converse 


same interests take up 
operation of making a market. The 
huge short interest will furnish them an 


Meanwhile, 
that general 
The crops 
injury, and 
come. to the 
absolutely 


effective tool or weapon. 
also, it may be remarked 
conditions continue favorable. 
have not suffered serious 
Secretary Shaw has again 
aid of the money situation, 
precluding by his latest step all danger of 
this autumn. If the inves- 


tight money 
tor ever had an opportunity; it would 
seem to exist now. 

Speaking specifically, they say: The 
weakness in United States stocks is 
owing to nothing connected with the 


company itself. It may be found in Wall 
street. The stocks may go even lower in 
the market; there seems to be no way of 
picking the bottom. At the same time, 
however, we should not advise their sale. 
The time to sell stocks is certainly not 
after they have declined from thirty to 
fifty points. Whether they go lower or 
not, both Steel common and preferred are 
great bargains for investment. It is 
conservatively figured that Steel pre- 
ferred will earn dividends in at least 
years out of ten, and that in five of these 
vears the common will earn dividends. 
In these circumstances, it is evident that 
the current pessimism in regard to the 
steel stocks is entirely unfounded. We 
still! maintain our position that Man- 
hattan is one of the safest investment 
stocks on the New York list. We believe 
that the courageous trader will make big 
profits by buying the stock on every sign 
of weakness. It is difficult to see how 
people can sell such a stock as New York 
Central at 115, as the road stands for all 


ne 
nin 


that is excellent in the railroad world. 
The company is now engaged in building 
new terminals in New Yor! City to 
handle its growing traffic. The road runs 


most populous 


through the richest and 
territory in the United States, from New 


York to Chicago. We believe that if the 
calm investor will go against the general 
drift and buy now, he can get no better 


and no cheaper dividend payer. 


To meet the requirements in reading 
for admission to American colleges during 
the years 1906-1908, Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. are publishing in the Riverside Litera 
ture Series, Irving’s “Life of Goldsmith,” 
No. 155, and Tennyson’s “Gareth ana 
Lynette,” “Lancelot and Elaine,” “Passing 
of Arthur,’ No. 156. 
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COLLEGE NOTES 


N order to make this section of the JOURNAL OF 

EDUCATION as complete as possible, the editor 
asks for the co-operation of college authorities. 
oe. et | authenticated news will be printed each 
week of changes in college faculties, changes in 
instructorships, and important college news. 





The 150th academic year of Columbia 
University was opened with appropriate 
exercises at New York September 23, 
features of the program being the dedica- 
tion of the Goelet memorial statue, “Alma 
Mater,” and the announcement by Presi- 
dent Nicholas Murray Butler of the en- 
dowment of the Pulitzer school of jour- 
nalism and the gift of $100,000, or $200,000 
if needed, for the erection of a university 
chapel. Dr. Butler said that steps will be 
taken at once to erect a building for the 
school of journalism, and it is hoped to 
complete it in a year. The statue “Alma 
Mater,” presented to the university by 
Mrs. Robert Goelet and her son, Robert 
Goelet, in memory of the elder Robert 
Goelet of the class of 1860, is the work of 
Daniel C. French, the sculptor, and its 
design is an idealization of the university 
seal. 

Dartmouth College opened its 135th 
year September 24. William E. Barrett 
of Boston, class of 1880, has presented to 
the college, to be placed in the chapel 
tower, a peal of three bells, in memory of 
Chalmers William Stevens, °77. 

Professor Louis H. Dow, head of the de- 
partment of romance languages, returns 
to the college after a year abroad. Dr. 
Kingsford, the medical director of the col- 
lege, returns after special work in the 
hospitals of Vienna and Prague. Profes- 
sor Hull takes up the work as nead of the 
department of physics made vacant by 
Professor Nichols going to Columbia. 
Professor Norman E. Gilbert of Hobart 
College has been appointed to the assist- 
ant professorship in that department. 
Edgar Van Deusen, instructor in public 
and private finance, comes to the Tuck 
school to take charge of the additional 
courses offered. George B. Weston, Har- 
vard, °96, has been appointed instructor 
in French. Henry N. Sanborn, Dart- 
mouth, ’02, has been appointed instructor 
in English. 

‘Lhe incoming freshman class is the larg- 
est ever at Dartmouth. More than 260 
men have already registered. The total 
enrolment in the academic department is 
about 800, an increase of 100 over last 
year. 

Hereafter attendance upon church, in 
distinction from chapél, will be voluntary. 


Smith College opened September 24 
with an entering class of 340, one of che 
largest freshman classes in the history of 
the college. The total enrolment of stu- 
dents is 1,105. Louis Adolphe Weine, 
formerly a student and teacher of music 
in Munich and Berlin, and also at Har- 
vard University, associate teacher o: 
music, will take the place of Professor B. 
C. Blodgett, who was at the head of the 
school of music twenty-five years. Other 
new teachers are: Ernest Otto Eckelmann, 
A. B., instructor in German, a graduate of 
Northwestern University, Wisconsin, and 
of the universities of Munich and Prague 
Miss Gertrude S. Orvis, A. B., teacher in 
French, a graduate of Bryn Mawr and of 
the University of Rome; Miss Georgie R. 
White, A. B., Cornell, 96, anda a graduate 
of the University of Halle, Germany, in- 
structor in sociology; Miss Emilie P. 
Locke, B. L., Smith, 01, a graduate o 
Columbia, special course, teacher in bot- 
any; Miss Susan A. Blake, Smith, ’98, a 
graduate student of Bryn Mawr in 1900, 
assistant in physics; Miss Grace W. 
Wason, A. B., Smith, ’02, assistant in 
English literature. 


Amherst College opened September 23. 
The entering class is the largest for sev- 
eral years, numbering 125 or more. Sev- 
eral changes have been made in the 
faculty. Professor William A. Nitze, a 
graduate of Johns Hopkins University 
and Graduate school, who has taught for 
four years at Columbia University, takes 
charge of the department of romance lan- 
guages in place of Professor Symington, 
who resigned last year to study law. Pro- 
fessor A. H. Pierce, of the department of 
philosophy at Smith College, a graduate ot 
Amherst College in the class of 1888, Kel- 
logg fellow for seven years and a lecturer 
at Amherst College during the last three 
years of ‘his fellowship, will teach the 
classes in philosophy during Profesor 
Garman’s absence for his sabbatical year 
Professor Neill’s retirement from the d2- 
partment of English, on account of ill- 
health, has brought several changes in 
that department. Professor Churchill will 
conduct courses in literature, relinquish- 
ing his courses in logic and public speak- 
ing to John Corsa, a graduate of Amherst 
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College in the class of 1899, who takes the 
position of instructor in public speaking. 
Professor Genung will conduct a course ia 
modern literature which is now offered to 
sophomores for the first time, and his 
classes in freshman rhetoric will be con- 
ducted by Dr. John Erskine, a graduate of 
Columbia College and Graduate school, 
who will be instructor in English. 
Professor Morse, of the department of 
history, has his sabbatical year this year, 
and while Dr. Gallinger will conduct 
senior and junior courses in history, 
sophomore courses will be conducted by 
Curtis H. Walker, a graduate of Yale Col- 
lege and Graduate school. R. M. Chapin, 
’97, will act as instructor in chemistry. 
Professor F. J. E. Woodbridge, of the de- 
partment of philosophy at Columbia Col- 
lege, will give a course of lectures in tue 
winter term on representative philoso- 
phers. Walter M. Howland, of the class 
of 1863, who was chosen treasurer of the 
college to succeed the late Dr. J. W. Fair- 
banks, took up his duties in the summer. 


The 203d year of Yale College opened 
September 24. It is stated that the num- 
ber of students_beginning work at Yale 
this year will pass the 3,000 mark, mak- 
ing an increase of 200 over last year. 

One of the students to register as a 
first year man was Mayor Charles H. 
Leeds of Stamford. Mayor Leeds is a 
graduate of Princeton, but he is going to 
study for three years at Yale for a Ph.D. 
in political economy. He will continue as 
mayor of Stamford, but will come to New 
Haven three days a week to recite. 

Mayor Leeds says he has taken up work 
here to “it himself for a larger field inf 
politics if successful in that line; if not, 
to enable him to teach. He has selected 
as his subjects for this year, finance, pub- 
lic finance, railroad reports, elementary 
economics, elementary statistics, ethnol- 
ogy, and English history. 

President Hadley in speaking to the law 
school men, called attention to two mis- 
takes commonly made in the study of the 
law.- The first is in studying the law as 
a means of getting bread and butter. “I 
do not believe,” he said, ‘“‘there is a pro: 
fession at the present day, not even the 
ministry of the gospel, whicn depends so 
much on the ideals of its members as that 
of the law.” 

The other danger is of an opposite 
character, that of regarding the law as 
purely a theory, apart from business. “I 
believe that the lawyers of the next gener: 
ation will be the leaders in organizing 
the business of the twentieth century a3 
our fathers did that of the eighteenth cen- 
tury.”’ 


Princeton University’s 157th year began 
September 23 with appropriate exercises 
in Marquand chapel. The facui.y avuended 
in academic costume, led by Secretary 
Charles McAlpin, Dean H. B. Fino, and 
ex-President Grover Cleveland. President 
Wilson was unable to be present on ac- 
count of illness, and Dr. Henry Van Dyke 
presided in his stead. The freshman class 
will probably number 460. 

Harry A. Garfield, son of the late Presi- 
dent Garfield, has accepted his appoint- 
ment to the chair of political juris- 
prudence at Princeton University. Mr. 
Garfield succeeds Dr. John Houston Fk1n- 
ley, elected to the presidency of the Ccl 
lege of the City of New York. 


Mr. Larned, whose “History of Eng- 
land” is used in more than 350 high and 
private secondary schools in this country, 
has just published, through Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., a “History of the United 
States for Secondary Schools.” 


THE MAGAZINES. 


—The cover of the October Century 
gives a clue to its prevailing character, 
for it is a “sportsman’s number,” contain- 
ing, with much other matter, a group of 
articles on fieia sports relating to France, 
Great Britain, and America. The most 
practical and acceptable article to Ameri- 
can sportsmen will be a review of ‘Field 
Sports of To-day,” by Dwight W. Hunt- 
ington. There are three striking full- 
page pictures of big game by Arthur 
Wardle, the English painter, and “The 
Wild Bird by a New Approach,” by 
Francis H. Herrick, who shows how birds 
may be slyly shot by the camera without 
in any way injuring the bird. Three 
articles of much variety by officers of the 
United States government deal in a popu- 
lar way with topics of solid interest. 
General Greely writes of “The Signal 
Corps in War Time”; Hon. W. R. Mer- 
riam, director of the last census, of “The 
Census of Foreign Countries”; and Dr. L, 
O. Howard, entomologist of the depart- 
ment of agriculture, gives the first full ac- 
count of the recent experiments which 
determined the relation between yellow 
fever and the mosquito. An account by 
Alonzo Clark Robinson of “The De- 
struction of Philae”’ sets forth the 
damage apparently done to this great his- 
torical ruin by the construction of the 
great Nile dam; there is an entertaining 
article on “The New Woman in Turkey,” 
by Anna Bowman Dodd, and a budget of 
read-aloudable “Anecdotes of Le- 
schetizky,”’ by his sister-in-law, the Com- 
tesse Angele Potocka.. In the editorial 
department are plain-spoken words con- 
cerning the increase of lynching and 
other unfortunate national tendencies, 
and a discussion of ‘“‘The Cant About 
‘Hard Work.’ ” 


—The novel this month in Lippincott’s 
Magazine comes from Frederic Reddale’s 
popular pen. Its title is “An Heir to 


Millions,” and it deals with a fortune 
made in the California gold fields and in- 
herited by a New York clerk with 
simple tastes. Agnes Repplier’s long 
residence abroad moves her to write 
abcut “The Tourist” in her notably keen 
and witty manner. She covers all na- 
tionalities in her comparisons. “A Pres- 
entation to Leo the Thirteenth,” by Maud 
Howe, is a delightful description of a per- 
sonal experience at Rome. The series of 
literary talks by George Moore, begun in 
the September number, and entitled 
“Avowals,” is continued this month. In 
speaking of Balzac, he says: “There is 
more vitality in a house described by 
Balzac than there is in many an English 
novel.” There are stories by well-known 
writers, and among the poets represented 


are Edith M. Thomas and Ingram 
Crockett. 
—Besides the shorter and lighter 


stories, jingles, etc., the October St. 
Nicholas has plenty of reading more sub- 


stantial and equally entertaining. Rosa- 
lind Richards tells about “The Great 
Clock of Wells,” nearly the oldest and 


certainly one of the most interesting 
clocks in existence. Joseph Henry 
Adams gives an account of “A Trip 


Through .the New York Assay Office.” 
W. T. Hornaday tells his remembrance of 
Chico, the largest chimpinzee ever seen 
on this side of the Atlantic; and the pic- 
tures are interesting, though necessarily 
ugly. “Counting,” some of the simplest 
helps to correct counting, the most strik- 
ing applications of machinery to the pur- 
pose, is the topic discussed by C. K. 
Wead. Annie C. Kuiper’s interesting ac- 





count of “Queen Wilhelmina’s Lessons’’ 
is written from particulars obtained by 
the author directly from one of the 
queen’s former teachers. There is a page 
of richly funny drawings, by E. W. 
Kemble, “‘The Sorrows of Three Little 
Coons,” and several pages of pretty verse 
and jolly jingles, attractively illustrated. 
The departments, Nature and Science, 
Boo's and Reading, the St. Nicholas 
League, and the Riddle Box, are all up 
to their usual high standard. 


——-The October Atlantic contains, among 
other papers, two articles of marked 
value and national importance: Repre- 
sentative McCall contributes to the At- 


lantic a powerful political article, “The 
Power of the Senate,’—meaning its 
usurpations,—taking for his text the 
startling valedictory words of Speaker 
(to be) Cannon at the close of the last 
session. Booker T. Washington con- 
tributes ‘“‘The Future of Industrial Train- 
ing,” in which he describes the evolution 
through which the South and the negro 
have been passing since the Rebellion, 
believing, as he always has, that there is 
no color-line in commerce, and that in 
industrial training lies the solution of 
our national race problem and the salva- 
tion of his race. An Atlantic “outdoor” 
paper by Arnold Haultain upon ‘Walks 
and Walking Tours’ shows uncommon 
vigor and freshness combined with a fine 
literary and humorous touch. Henry 
Van Dyke supplies a valuable paper on 
“The Study of English Verse.” A. Law- 
rence Lowell discusses “College Rank 
and Distinction in Life’—and incident- 
ally the question of success in life as be- 
tween athletics and _ scholarship. Sir 
Leslie Stephen continues his valuable se- 
ries of “Early Impressions.” Rev. 
Lyman Abbott presents a remarkable 
sketch of Henry Ward Beecher, and 
Henry D. Sedgwick, Jr., a paper upon 
“Pius X. and His Task.’’ In fiction, H. 
M. Rideout’s “Wild Justice’”’ is completed; 
Robert Herrick writes a suggestive tale, 
“The End of Desire’; and R. E Young 
another delightful “Henderson” story, 
“The Way of the Strong.” Poetry is sup- 
plied by Frank Dempster Sherman, Mercy 
E. Baker, and Marion P. Guild, and an 
entertaining Contributors’ Club closes an 
unusually happy number. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


St. Nicholas for September. 
New York. 
The Atlantic Monthly for September. Terms, $4.°0 
avear. Boston. : 
The Cosmopotitan for September. 
4 + New York. ° 
The National Magazine for Septemb 5 
ate year. Boston. . —— 
ippincott’s for October. Terms, $2.50 a . 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. ° ne 


Terms, $3.00 a year. 


Terme, $1.00 a 





THROUGH -THE BERKSHIRE HILLS, 
DOWN THE HUDSON RIVER, 


And over the Fall River line. Boston 
to Albany, to New York, to Boston. 
Starting Thursday, October 8. From 


points west of Boston, October 7. For 
$5.00. Secure a descriptive leaflet. A. S. 
Hanson, general passenger agent, Boston. 








Books 1 and 2 of the *“‘Webster-Cooley 
Language Series,” published this month 
by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., have already 
been adopted by the schools of Minne- 
apolis. These books are based upon the 
same fundamental idea as Mr. Webster's 
“English: Composition and .iterature,’’ 
which was the first book for high school 
use to combine systematically the study 
of composition with literature, 
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FISHE 


LONG EXPERIENCE, PROMPT, RELIABLE. 


ors AGENCY 


120 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 





“CENTRAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 1ompes 
ADAMS & ROGERS, Managers 


We need at once thoroughly qualified teachers for the frequent emergency calls we are 
receiving. Send card for Keference Book and circulars explaining our methods. 
Registrations received now are good for next year. oew 








lm TEACHERS’ EXCHANCE isc conscn'se 


Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. Correspondence invited. 





The James F. McCullough Teachers’ Agency 


FINE ARTS BUILDING, CHICAGO 
We are seeking thoroughly qualified teachers for desirable positions in all grades of school 
work from Kindergarten to University, including special teachers and supervisors. School 
authorities in search of a superintendent, principal, or teacher, TRY McCULLOUGH. 





T*e Pratt Teachers’ Agency ” New vou 


Recommends college and normal gradua specialists, and other teach to colle bli ri 
schools, and faimilies, Advises parents pe ge ry ore) WM. 0. PRATT, te 





’ with good general education wanted for department work in High 
PECIALISTS Schools, Normal Schools, Preparatory Schools, and Colleges in 
Pennsylvania and other States. Primary and Grammar grade teachers secure positions 
paying $60 to $70 per month, if they can teach some approved system of music and 
rn For further information, address - 
OBERT L. MYERS, Manager (Nat. Ed. Bu.), HARRISBURG, PA. 


THE EDUGATORS’ EXCHANGE $°x'c%'::; Post's: 


eeds men for direct nomination to employer. 








TEACHERS’ AGENCY, | Oldest and best known in U. 8. 


Schermerhorn 3 BE. 14th St., N. Y. Established 1855, 


JOHN C. ROCKWELL, Manager. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES *s: 


NEw YorK, N.Y., 156 Fifth Ave. ' MINNEAPOLIS, 414 Century Bldg. PORTLAND, Ore.,8@ Third St. 
WASHINGTON, D.U., 1505 Penn. Ave. DENVER, Col., 533 Cooper Bldg. SAN FRANCISCO, Cal., 420 Parrott Bld 


CHIOAGO, 203 Michigan Boulevard. SPOKANg, Wash., Hyde block. Los ANGELES, Cal., 525 Stimson Bloc 











8 BEACON ST., BOSTON. 


B QO S T O N Normal Teachers’ Agency, 
Teachers Wanted. GRACE I. GAY, M’a@’rR. 





THE BRIDGE TEAGHERS'AGENGIES © :-0R Sic 











ACCIDENT TO MR. HOLDEN, 


George W. Holden, president of the 
Holden patent book cover company, was 
struck by an automobile on September 23, 


and was thrown down and had his right 
leg broken. Mr. Holden was crossing from 
his office to the sidewalk, and did not see 
the machine coming until it was upon 
him. The spring hit him in the left leg 
and broke both bones below the knee. 
He fell, but the machine was stopped be- 
fore it could pass over him. He was re- 
moved to his home, Several people who 
saw the accident stated the automobil? 
was going slowly, and that the alarm 
horn was sounded repeatedly, and Mr. 
Smith, who was driving the machine, 
said he did his best to swerve it to one 
side and to stop it. Mr. Holden is dull of 
hearing, and probably did not hear the 
horn which was sounded as the machine 
approached him. We are glad to state 
that Mr. Holden is resting comfortably. 


-" 
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1 CEN A MILE TRAVELED. 
ANNUAL AUTUMNAL EXOURSION, 
THURSDAY, OCTOBER 8, 


Over the Boston & Albany, through the 
most beautiful section of Massachusetts, 
the Berkshire hills, down the Hudson 
Tiver on either day or night boat; return- 
ing via Fall River line palace steamers 
“Puritan” or “Priscilla,” Friday or Sat- 
urday nights, arriving in Boston the next 
morning at 7 a. m., all for $5.00. From 
points west of Boston, October 7. Ad- 
dress for leaflet, A. §. Hanson, general 
passenger agent, Boston. 


> 


_Mr. Larned, who has just written a 
History of the United States for Sec- 
ondary Schools,” has been able to bring 
‘o his task a varied and valuable experi- 
ence. He was successively on the edi‘o- 
ral staff of the Buffalo Express, superin- 
tendent of schools, and superintendent of 
the public library in the same city, ana 
— of the American Library Asso- 
ation 

_A8 an author of school books, he is 
known by his admirable “History of Eng- 
land,” and as an editor by his “History 
for Ready Reference” and “The Litera- 
ture of American History,” a biblio- 
éraphical guide, prepared under the aus- 


a of the American Library Associa- 
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gecommon Sense—Common Honesty is 
Sozodont, ancient and honorable. Liquid 
paneee the teeth, Powder polishes 





LOW RATES WEST AND NORTH WEST. 


Via Chicago, Milwaukee, & St. Paul 
H+ al every day until November 30, 

$33, Chicago to San Francisco, Los An- 
geles, Portland, Tacoma, Seattle, and 
many other Pacific coast points. $30, 
Chicago to Salt Lake City, Ogden, Grand 
Junction, and many other points in Utah, 
Colorado, and Wyoming. Low rates to 
hundreds of other points. 

Through train service, Chicago to San 
Francisco. Only $6 for a double berth, 
tourist sleeper, all the way. 

To the Northwest via St. Paul or via 
Omaha. Write to-day for folder. W. W. 
Hall, New England passenger agent, Bos- 
ton, Mass. sep24-9t 


4 
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Colonel Higginson, in his Lowell In- 
stitute course of lectures in Boston last 
winter, described most entertainingly the 
authors and tendencies in American lit- 
erature. In his new “Reader’s History ot 
American Literature,’ just published by 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Colonel Higgin- 
son has presented in permanent form the 
material used in these lectures. To adapt 
the book to the needs of college classes 
and other students, the services of Henry 
W. Boynton, experienced as both teacher 
and writer, have been employed. 
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VARIETIES. 

“Young Digger is the hardest worker in 
the store,” observed the proprietor. “To 
see him one would not think he was 
working for a salary.” 

“He isn’t,” responded ‘the bookkeeper; 
“he’s working for a raise.’’—Indianapolis 
News. 





Rastus—‘Ah dreamed ob heaben las’ 


night.” 
Zeke—‘Am dat so? An’ whut did it 
look like?” : 
“A monst’us big chicken roost in de 
middle ob a watermillion patch!”—San 


Francisco Bulletin. 


ee 


Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over fifty years by mothers for 
their children while teething, with per- 
fect success. It soothes the child, 
softens the gums, allays all pain, cures 
wind colic, regulates the bowels, and is 
the best remedy for diarrhoea, whether 
arising frorfi teething or other causes, 
and is for sale by druggists in every part 
of the world. Be eure to ask for Mrs. 
Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five 
cants a bottle. 








SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


offer better advantages to aspiring teachers than any other section. THE SOUTH- 
The South and West WRSTERN TEACHERS’ AGENOY, Nashville, Tenn., does a very successful business 





in that field. For full information write to CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor. 


The Teachers’ Co-operative Association of N. E. 
EDWARD FICKETT, Manager, | Over 3,500 positions filled. 
8 Beacon St., Boston. SEND FOR MANUAL. 








ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers, 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions, 


HARLAN P, FRENCH. Correspondence is invited. 81 CHAPEL ST, ALBANY, N. Y, 


Ea EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE enjoys the confi- 
dence of teachers and employers because it confines itself to 
Legitimate Business on Conservative Lines. We should be pleased 
to explain our plans to you. Address HENRY SABIN, 
MANHATTAN BLpDe. Dzs Moinzs, Iowa. 








SOOOOOO 
W i n shi p We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 


; in every part of the country. 
Teacher S| 29-A Beacon St... . Boston, Mass. 
Agency 


QO WM. F. JARVIS 


ALVIN F, PEASE. 
9OOOO0000000600006F 0456060660000 0600066060000000000004% 














Kellogg’s Bureau |Any Subscriber 





SUPPLIES SUDDEN VACANCIES. 


Established in 1889, 

Has filled hundreds of places. 
Recommends teachers heartily. 
New England teachers wan 


H. S. KELLOGG, Manuger, 


Wa, 41 EF. Oth St.. New Vork. 





Teachers Wanted earn ee Me 





of the Jc uRNAL OF Epucation who would 
like to hwe a specimen copy of the paper 
sent toa friend can be accommodated by 
sending u: ,on a postal card, the name and 
address to. hich he would like the paper sent. 


New ENGLAND PUBLISHING Co., 
29-A Beacon St., Boston. 








Report of Committee of Fifteen. 


By Dr. W. T. HARRIS, A. S. DRAPER, H. S. TARBELL. 


WITH DEBATE. 
Paper ; 148 pages. Price, 20 cents. 
Ten copies or more to one address, 10 cents each, 





NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


29-A Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


48 Hast 19th St., New York, 


278 Wabash Ave., Chicage, 
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The Best Books in Print 


The MO RSE REA DE RS 


Practical Graded Text, 5 Books 
By THOMAS M. BALLIET and ELLA M. POWERS 


These books contain all the Features which are required for 
the BEST MODERN READERS. Universally endorsed. 


“The Finesc Grade Readers in Print.” 
—GERTRUDE EDMUND, Prin. Training School, Lowell, Mass. 


ELEMENTARY HISTORY of the United. States 


By M. W. Hazen. For 4th and sth grades. 
New and striking plan. 300 illustrations. 
More attractive than others. 


NOW READY 


MORSE’S EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM COPY BOOKS 


Many original features, but thoroughly practical. 
20 to 28 Adjustable Copy Slips in the Back of each Book. 
Correlated Copy Material carefully Graded. One equal to two others. 


AROUND THE WORLD. Carroll. 3 Books 


Graded Sociological, Commercial, Industrial Treatment. 
Enthusiastically endorsed by pupils and teachers. 

















THE QUINCY WORD LIST. Parlin 
THE MORSE SPELLER. Dutton 
NEW CENTURY READERS. Thompson. Classical 


See Catalog for many other Choice Books 


THE MORSE COMPANY 


228 Wabash Avenue 
CHICAGO 





31 Union Square 
NEW YORK 


& Beacon Street 


BOSTON 

















LEARN TO MAKE BASKETS AT HOME 


We furnish a complete outfit, as follows : — 
PLAIN RAPHIA 
COLORED RAPHIA (4 colors) 
REEDS (2 sizes) 
RAPHIA NEEDLES 
A Book of Indian Designs entitled 
“BASKET MAKING—HOW TO DO IT” 


POSTPAID TO ANY POINT IN UNITED STATES OR CANADA FOR $1.00 


J. L. HAMMETT COMPANY 
116-120 Summer Street - - = Boston, Mass. 


BASKETRY DEPARTMENT 





JUKES-EDWARDS | 


By Dr. A. E. Winship 
A book that should be read by every teacher, preacher, philanthropist, and statesman. The 
book, as Representative Brosius said, that influenced the passage of the most remarkable bill 
that ever passed any State Legislature — an act to prevent the increase of idiocy and imbecility 
( Pennsylvania H. of R. 51, 1901). Price in cloth, 50 cents; in paper, 25 cents. -Order of 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


NEW YORK: 
43 Eaet 19th St. 


CHICAGO: 
378 Wabash Ave. 


BOSTON: 
29 A Beacon St. 





Fifty two-cent #ttamps sent us, asa trial 

order, will secure THK LvuCA rox one year, 

(a 48 page profusely lilustrated, Dollar Mcthod 

* Paper for teachers), tHE WorLp’s KEViEW 


The Greatest Offer 


one year, (a 16 pazge Weekly CURRENT Toric 
paper), and a full series of our Busy BEAT 


You Ever Heard Of! 


WORK, 5 complete subjects. Total value £2.0. 
For 4c additional we will send you The Normal 
Instructor and Teachers’ World! year. Adcdress, 
THE EDUCATOR, 102 Seneca St., Buffalo, N.Y. 


The Latest and Best Busy Work Series, 
By Evizapera Merrick Knipp, B. 8, 
59 Language Sheets, 

50 Arithmetic Sheets, 

50 Geography Sheets. 
59 Miscellaneous Sheets. 
59 Drawing Sheets. 


Size of sheet, 34% x 5—Colored, Illustrated 





~ GeX WILL PILOT YOU THROUGH 





ALL DIFFICULTIES 


EVERY SCHOOL 
AND TEACHER 


Should own the New and Enlarged Edition of the 
International, That it ean be relied upon 
as the best and most accurate guide to the many 
subjects of which it treats is shown its more 
universal! use in schools than any other dict: 

and by its selection in every instance w! 

er ases have been made for the sopply, 

t has been weeny commended by 
ts 0 





Surer ls now in office, by nearly 

all the College Presidents, City and County Super- 
intendents, the Principals of Normal Schools, and 

| a host of teachers. © New Edition of En; 
Biography, Geography, Fiction, etc., contains 


25,000 NEW WORDS, Etc. 
| New Gazetteer of the World 


with over 20,000 entries based on the census, 
New Biographical Dictionary 
giving brief facts about 10,000 noted persons, 
Edited by W. T. HARRIS, Ph.D., LL.D., 
United States Commissioner of Education. 
New Plates. 2380 ‘0 Pages. 
Rich Bindings. 5000 ions. 
We also publish 
Webster’s Collegiate Dictionary 
with Glossary of Scottish Words and Phrases, 
1100 Pages. 1400 Illustrations. Size 7x10x2 5-8 in, 


LET US SEND YOU FREE 


“A Test in Pronunciation”’ instructive and 
entertaining. Illustrated pamphlets also 


free. 
G. &6 C. MERRIAM CO,, 
Publishers,Springfield, Mass. 
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GOOD WRITING We ters 


Bixler’s Physical Training in Penmanship += 


was the great event in 
writing 20) ears ago ; it is 
reat event to-day. 


Tested by tens of thousands for 20 years, and now stands supreme in its practicability and effectiveness, 
No competitors ; it stands alone, and this course js managed by the originator and author... It imparts ease, 
rapidity and all-around skill in the dexterity of the pen for longhand or shorthand. , 


It is adapted for people who think and work, ‘oe: dict 


energy. It trains 


the muscles, giving a complete command of the pen, and it does it in about 100 hours’ practice from 
* Bixler’s Physical Training in penmanship.” the most logical book on the subject of mind and muscle 
power in rapid writing. The price ts $!, 60 pp, fully illustrated, postpaid, and worth a hundred times the 
price to those who think, and worth nothing to lazy people. 


will be at band. It cures for 


. 
Get the book and the epoch of your lift all time poor writing, and it 
does it in 100dosee. Affords a 

mild physical cultore, conducive to good health ; makes shorthand a pleasure, snd boukkeeping a“ joy 
forever,” The same course at Bixler’s Business College costs $25, the most practica) school in the land ; 
10.000 sq ft. of floorace ; organized 1886. Those having failed heretofore, are invited to try this one and 
only system, having reached popularity far beyond the ordinary penmanship field. 

— office clerks, stenographers, teachers, business peop\ 
It reaches all classes everybody, and benefita all. Why are you a poor writer? 

You were nct taught right ; teachers and publishers taffied you 
with beautiful copper plate engravings and punt-hed you with slow, laborious, unhealthy drawing. Bah ! 
Such training has but onee ffect— failure Testimonials in 10,000ds, 


Bixler Printing Department 


very best. 


We make a specialty of schoo] souvenirs, but can 
print ~~ fee Prices low and workmansbip the 
Ve do fine em! ossing, and only one 


printing house out of a thousand can doit. This shows our facilities and degree of skill, as the highest de 
gree of skill is necessary for embossing. In proportion, our printing is better than the average. Profes 
sional printing for teachers a specialty. Let us hear from you, please. 
* . ® We print the best for the money. As teachers we 
Bixler S School Souvenirs know what you want. Beautiful designs, low prices, 
prompt work. Nothing is more pertinent to the 
occasion than these souvenirs for scholars on last day, holiday or any important period in school life. 
Send for free samples and circulars, or better yet, send us your order with 3 cents, 4c or 5e for each souve 
nir, according to style. Only one style to each order. Photo Souvenirs, Booklet Souvenirs, Round Cor- 


ner Souvenirs, 


For any of the above, address Prof. G. BIXLER, cor. Madison and Ogden, Chicago. 





SCHOOL MUSIC MONTHLY. 


KEOKUK, IOWA. 


Issued Bi-Monthly. Started in 1900. 


Price, Fifty Cents Per Year. 


The only educational publication in America devoted excWsively to school music. 


Send five cents in stamps for Sample Copy. 


P. C. HAYDEN, Editor. 
HELEN PLACE, Associate Editor. 








CNIVI: RSITY ’ Write for Calalogues, 


* Price-List, * 


PUBLISHING} erm 


27-29 West 23d St. 

















Educational Institutions. 


Tee OOOO 


COLLEGES. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 














NORMAL SCHOOLS. 








COMPANY (6) 3+ kad York. v 


N. BE. Dept. 120 Summer Street, »<—— 
fhe BOSTON, MASS. 














NEW YORK UNIVERSITY, 


Washington Square, N. Y. City. 





SCHOOL OF 


PEDAGOGY 





| Wanted, TEACHERS 


who are willing to devote a part of 
| their spare time to soliciting orders 
for our educational publications to 
Prp~ . write us for particulars. 
the five complete sets, postpaid, upon re- P ‘or 
ceipt of 50 cents in Btampe We pay liberal cash commissions, 
and furni 
One From Many. | urnish all necessary supplies 
free of cost. 


with full directions for using each set, and 
adapted to all grades of school work. 

Price, 25 ets. per set of 50—5 sets $1. 
Keep your pupils busy and they will give you 
no trouble, 


Special Offer. 


To introduce this work we will send 


“The Busy Work Series are just what teach- 
ers want. Mend me 500 sets, 100 ofa kind. The 


5) lean nt oxeciiont and I shall do some Address AGENCY DEPT,, 
splendid work for you selling them in lowa,’’ ry . 
Pain. 0. A. COLLINS, Stuarts lowa. Address, Journac or Epucartion, 


W. HAZLETON SMITH, 102 Seneca St., Buffalo, N.Y. A Beacon &t., Boston. 





A Graduate School of educational science, 
furnishing thorough professional equipment 
for teachers wishing to fit themselves for all 
grades of higher educational work. 

The Deogyese of Master of Pedagogy and 
Doctor of Pedagogy are conferred. 

The Schoot is closely allied to various depart 
ments of the University. including University 
College, the Graduate School and Schools of 
Medicine and Law, courses in which are open 
to the students of this School 


For information, address THE REGISTRAR. 


NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS to the 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION will secure a year’s 
subscription free. 


N. E. PUBLISHING CO. 
M.A Beacon St.. Boaton. Masa 


HEN corresponding with our advertisers, 
please mention this journal. 





ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SOHOOL. Established 

for theadvancement of art education, and trait- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial draw 
ing. Forcircular and further particulars apply at 
the school, Newbury, corner of Exeter St., Boston 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 
For women only. Especial attention is called 
to the new course of Household Arts. For cata- 
logues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, Principal. 
QTATE NORMAL SOCHUOL, BripGewaTER, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, A. G. Boyoen, A. M. 


Q{TATE NORMAL SOHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
> For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, . P. BEOKWITE. 














QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Frronpuno, Mass. 
\ For both sexes. For catalogues address 
Jouw G. THompson, Princin»' 





FOR TEA 





CHERsS’ INSTITUTES. 


Goon LECTURERS & INSTRUCTORS always supp!icd 
for Summer Schools and Teachers’ Institutes 
Address WinesHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
29.A Beacon St., Bosto 





UBSCRIBERS to the JOURNAL cs 
have their subscriptions advanced 51% 


montus by sending ONE NEW yesr!y , 


subscription. 
NEW ENG. PUBLISHING CO., 
29-A Beacon St., Boston. 












